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SIGMUND FREUD: A NEW APPRAISAL 


THE MAN I KNEW AND HIS MESSAGE 


Never did my heart beat for a lover as it did the day 
I walked up the Berggasse. Was that Vienna street really a 
steep climb? Or did it only appear so to me because I was 
at last going to see my God (at that time), who by some 
miracle had become accessible? 

I had just left the teens without regret. You know that 
absurd moment when one is ready to swallow up the world, 
when one is a daredevil in order to hide that one is very 
timid, when one is disarming because one is disarmed, when 
one puts on a high-and-mighty manner just to deny that 
one is vulnerable, when naiveté bears the mask of scepticism. 
Being twenty-two is a horrible disease of which only time 
cures you. 

I forget the face of the person who opened the door. 
I don’t remember how I found myself in that bourgeois 
waiting-room, with the conventional furniture, the con- 
ventional red plush armchairs, the conventional diplomas 
of honorary membership framed under conventional glass 
hanging on conventional walls, and the etching of a nude 
woman, which might seem less conventional, but which was 
more so perhaps, since I recognized one of the many French 
prints supposed to give to conventional folk quite conven- 
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tional shivers of vice. It took me ages to catch my breath. 

As soon as the door of the large consulting-room yawned, 
however, a ray of beauty entered my eyes. There was a long 
gallery filled with pagan terra-cotta and bronze. The in- 
quisitive young student I was then remained spellbound by 
all these goddesses and satyrs. Neither at Paris nor at 
Cambridge had I ever met a Herr Professor who possessed 
such works of art —not even that fascinating mask of Dante. 
Above the psychoanalytic couch was a photograph which 
Charcot had dedicated to Freud. 

Only much later did I actually grasp the symbolism of 
Freud’s home. Wasn’t psychoanalysis, after all, a mixture 
of old-fashioned notions of the decadent nineteen-hundreds 
and the open window freedom? Didn't psychoanalysis 
harmoniously incarnate an infinite line of ancestors and 
an infinite line of scions in the finite substance of a living 
man? Wasn't Freud the last of the mechanists with a foot 
on the threshold of the cosmic force? His tragedy was to 
waver on the threshold, just as I was now myself wavering 
before stepping into the Holy of Holies. 

Silly details worried me. In one of Freud’s essays I had 
read that I must shut the door behind me. To neglect to do 
So meant some unconscious scorn of the master. But the 
master very courteously let me in first. There was no door 
for me to shut. Nothing happened as I dreamt it would. 
I felt lost. I felt stupid. No word slipped from my tongue. 

Fifteen hundred kilometers I had travelled—fifteen 
hundred kilometers to reach the Berggasse, lie down and say 
nothing! He waits. It’s the custom. Our first relation is a 
total silence. It is not true to pretend that analysis is an 
action in words. It is silence, which bears the weight of all 
memories without evoking any particular one; silence, which 
measures all possibilities without broaching any of them; 
silence, which binds analyst and analysand like two accom- 
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Pplices; silence, which fills the room with weird voices. Silence 
is Freud's greatest invention on the threshold of the unknown 
world. 

No, nothing happens as it should. I had imagined Freud 
as a tall imposing hero. What? Is this Freud—this old, 
bearded, bespectacled, little fellow? Would I have noticed 
him in a crowd? He looks as if he had a bulldog’s character 
and were full of fads. 

Yes, it is Freud, that finely domed forehead, that noble 
forehead which seems to have no end. His dark, brilliant eyes 
penetrate beyond your mortal flesh. From them a force rains 
down on me like some sacred dew. A radiance which it is 
impossible to resist without giving the lie to that something 
in me beating my deep rhythm. His glance rested on all 
kinds of layers, levels, backgrounds, subtleties. 

Freud's delicacy fascinated me as much as his hidden 
strength. The pattern of his thin lips, his ascetic chin, his 
small gestures—all these at once revealed the fine nuances of 
his approach to people, his understanding, broken in like a 
horse to the sufferings and lies of otherhood. 

“Well, what do you think of me?” he asked. (His strident 
and rough voice startled me.) 

I didn’t know then that this was a classical remark of 
a psychoanalyst who wants to fathom transference. How did 
he guess that I was trying to take the measurements of genius? 
He was stealing my thoughts. He was breaking into my 
heart. I felt as “ungemiitlich” as a child who still believes in 
witches. Yes, his tone was rude. Irony ran between the words. 
Or did I project that irony? But Freud was rude. Yes, that 
rude, bitter, misanthropic, utterly pessimistic outlook was 
Freud's business. It had nothing to do with my personal 
style. 

Why then so much kindness in his eyes? Was his caustic 
manner a defense mechanism? Of course he was a good 
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fighter. He had to be. Could he otherwise have foisted his 
libido-theory on his puritan colleagues? If only I could 
somehow creep behind the superficial armour, then that 
kindness, that immense generosity would pass easily from 
heart to heart. For instance (who knows this fact?), he had 
asked his publisher to pay the money due him to his pupils, 
so that they might get their own theses printed. 

Suddenly, with that flair of a young animal who has 
already weighed the stamina of friend or foe, I realized that 
the man who was sitting there in his professorlike armchair 
was of the type we call in France “bourru bienfaisant.”* I 
always got on well with the “bourrus bienfaisants.” Their 
strengths were familiar to me, also the weak spots in their 
armour. We immediately made contact. 

With his rough voice he grumbled something like: “You 
have a lot of diplomas for a girl of your age.” Was he 
going to insinuate penis-envy, next? He didn’t. Perhaps I 
forgot to mention that his eyes were exceptionally kind that 
day? 

Suddenly I remembered that the seventeen-year-old 
Freud, after hearing Goethe’s Ode to Nature chose medicine 
instead of law. What had interested him, after all, was the 
unveiling of Isis rather than the healing of the sick. I 
admired his literary style even more, perhaps, than his 
scientific discoveries. I still think there is something wrong 
with ideas that are clumsily expressed. The only honour that 
Germany ever bestowed on Freud had nothing to do with his 
clinical work. He received the Goethe Prize for literature. 
Finally I recalled that he had confessed: “In France the 
interest in psychoanalysis Originated in the literary circles.” 1 
So I made a joke about my diplomas as if they were mere 
dust, and to dust would return. I explained blushingly 
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(maidens without penis-envy had to blush) that I had pub- 
lished a book of verse, a novel and a manifeste suridéaliste. 
In that case didn’t I somehow deserve to be analyzed by 
him? 

He smiled gently. Would I please bring him my writing? 
“What a poet imagines is more important than his dreams,” 
he said. My previous analyst had never showed the slightest 
interest in my literary work. He had no time to read fiction. 
Freud had. 

Then I expressed enthusiastic admiration for the uni- 
versality of his culture. It was very wide indeed. He had 
neglected only one aspect—music. For a Viennese this was 
surprising. There must have been extremely strong motives 
for rejecting this important part of his culture. We shall 
see further on that it is associated with his relationship to his 
mother. 

In this first interview Freud made the famous remark 
that I often quote: “What will they do with my theory 
after my death? Will it still resemble my basic thoughts?” 

I have often met with this kind of concern among great 
writers or artists, but never among scientists. It has the free, 
prophetic sound of a genius who breaks down the academic 
conventions. “What will they do later with me?” A feeling 
of melancholy comes over me when I recall this conversation. 
When the genius dies, the bureaucrat becomes king. 


My analysis started out with spirit, enthusiasm and speed. 
It went too well. It was interrupted in the third session. I 
told of a dream, which seemed quite incomprehensible. 
I might just as well tell it here. I do not run the slightest 
risk of disclosing personal secrets, for I do not know any 
living psychoanalyst who would be able to interpret that 
dream as Freud did, especially with the poor associations 
I had. 


It all happened in the big somewhat old-fashioned 
kitchen of our family castle near St. Jean de Luz. I was 
a pretty Siamese cat with a very long pedigree. Despite 
my ancestry, since I was the youngest kitten I had to wait 
for my food until all the alley cats without any pedigree 
had finished their plates on the flag-stone. I felt humili- 
ated and hungry. Then I began to scratch everybody. 
I woke up with a start and remained anxious for awhile. 


Associations. It was the castle where I was born and raised. 
I was not allowed in the kitchen. Good little girls weren't, 
in those days. I sometimes slipped unnoticed into the 
kitchen because it was forbidden fruit. This was a plot 
between the cook and me. I once stole some pudding and got 
indigestion. 

I always had Siamese cats. I love them. I have one now. 


Freud pondered for a few minutes over my dream, then 
uttered without warning: “Such and such an event happened 
in your family when you were still in the cradle.” 

The reader will forgive me if I don’t give Freud’s exact 
words. This is an analysis of Freud, not of me. Many a good 
family has a skeleton in the closet. Closets are quite useful 
for that purpose. Still it was a shock. I did not believe Freud. 
I even became indignant. 

“What you say is quite impossible. I would have known 
it. Such things are simply not done in my family. It’s against 
their principles.” 

Though I could not see him behind me, I knew he was 
smiling. He just gave me the following advice: “Well, you'd 
better ask them.” 

I jumped on the first Plane back to Paris. I ran to my 
aunt's house. I spoke to her the moment I got there. Believe 
it or not, Freud’s extravagant story of an event which I had 
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never even suspected (at least consciously), turned out to 
be true. 

There was something uncanny about this dream inter- 
pretation. I did not return to Vienna. Freud now symbolized 
for me the magical father, the medicine-man. He saw through 
me. I felt as transparent as glass. I was scared. I was so scared 
that I would go to great lengths to avoid analysts. It took me 
eight years to overcome my panic. 

Freud had overestimated me. He believed he could tell 
me anything. In spite of my independent airs there was 
still a truth I could not face at twenty-two. Freud did then 
what he later warned all his pupils to avoid: he interpreted 
too early, when the analysand was still unable to accept what 
he was. This Freud called wild psychoanalysis. To-day an 
analysand who terminates the analysis prematurely is classed 
among our failures. After all, the famous case of Dora is also 
a failure. Of course to develop a technique, distinguished 
guinea-pigs are necessary. Only a genius is able to build up 
a magnificent success out of two failures, and to obtain a plus 
from two minuses. Bureaucrats never fail. They never dis- 
cover anything either. After the inventor comes the 
inventory. 


The ways of science are just as obscure as the ways of 
Providence. Who knows where a discovery may lead us? The 
unexpected issue is sometimes very far from the effect aimed 
at. In psychoanalytical terms, that would mean there is in 
the scientist himself a conflict between the unconscious drives 
and the conscious schemes. 

Drives, however, are not the only things unknown to us. 
Freud himself admitted there were some unconscious 
elements which had never been conscious. He also stated 
that the best could be repressed as well as the worst. There- 
fore, if we introduce the metaphysical dimension it may 
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Just as well be argued that the Essence of Being, which is 
in the secret depths of man, diverts for cosmic ends the 
existential action originating from apparently personal mo- 
tives. The conscious purpose is then a doubtful a priori. 

‘Take for instance the case of Pasteur. He was a very good 
Catholic. His research work had a religious aim. He wanted 
to refute the possibility of spontaneous generation which 
Was very displeasing to the Roman Church. Yet the upshot 
of his discoveries was the most mechanistic medicine the 
West has ever known, a medicine which examined only 
local symptoms and believed in a dictionary of drugs, but 
neglected entirely the healing power or the destructive 
influence of the soul. 

Take Fechner, who was also a religious man. In his 
Elemente der Psychophysik (1860) he displayed his chief 
interest, which lay in the relationship between body and 
soul. He imagined that the laws of the physical realm would 
be valid on the psychological level. He hoped thus to prove 
the existence of the soul. For this purpose he used the 
mathematical formula of Laplace. He started out by measur- 
ing conscious phenomena— which were mainly sensory. The 
Psycho-physical school that was the natural heir of his 
discoveries led once more to the most mechanistic form of 
experimental psychology, efficacious only for testing the 
speed of telephone girls. 

Atheistic Freud, on the contrary, did not believe in the 
soul. He had been thoroughly trained by the prevailing 
school of physiology to think of the body as a machine. He 
set out to demonstrate psychological automatism. His ex- 
Planations of dreams, repression, the Pleasure principle, the 
principle of inner constancy, the regulation of tensions, the 
economy of libido—all led him to create a neuronic Golem, 
and to define the central nervous system as a mechanism 
Whose function consists in reducing stimulation to its lowest 
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possible level. No materialist ever offended so deeply against 
human dignity. Freud had already formulated in 1911 2 what 
the cyberneticists rediscovered thirty years later. 

No wonder in their last irrational entrenchments people 
resisted dreams and love. As soon as he disturbed these, 
however, he upset the whole system of automatism. Psycho- 
analysis was meant to give back to man his lost spontaneity. 
So Freud emerged finally into a psychology open on all sides, 
even, if one had the courage to explore, in the direction of 
heaven. 

Man is the biological crossroad where life changes its 
signs. In him meet the animal drives and the attraction to 
a divine world. Freud remained a stubborn atheist, at least 
consciously, but he opened a door to a new landscape. He 
achieved the turning of the eye inward. But there is no limit 
to the inward look. To stop it by the instincts is an arbitrary 
choice. The opening process towards the other universe 
continues in our depths and may land us on the edge of 
mysticism, just as paradoxically as Pasteur's desire to help 
the Church led to the most mechanistic medicine. On the 
other hand to prevent the development of the inner ex- 
Ploration, as Freud unwittingly did, may foster psychosomatic 
troubles. Isn’t cancer, so frequently found among the first 
atheistic generation of Freudians, a desperate retrogression 
to the protozoa? If a man is not allowed to live up to his 
gifts, he returns to an earlier stage. Where progress is arrested 
for some reason, decay starts. ‘To stand still is not a natural 
state. 

During a conversation with Freud in 1926, Viktor von 
Weizsaecker asked him whether psychoanalysis was a finite 
or an infinite process. After a pause Freud said hesitatingly 
and in a low voice: “I believe an infinite one.” 8 

This answer, I agree, implies that psychoanalysis tran- 
scends the temporary life of the soul. The supernatural pro- 
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longs the trend of life beyond the borderline of nature. 
Inasmuch as he was a biologist, Freud was nearer to the 
spiritual than if he had been only a psychologist. It is in 
the biological continuum that the mutation takes place. Life 
itself is the mysterious phenomenon. Nothing is merely 
biological. Nothing is merely spiritual. It is a whole. There 
are different levels. In 1948 I wrote that the Hindus were 
great spiritualists because in Antiquity they had been the 
best physiologists, physicists and mathematicians.* Let us not 
forget that they invented the zero and that Chinese 
acupuncture is based on yoga. 

Another paradox of the Pasteur-Fechner-Freud type is 
going on to-day before our very eyes. Rhine has stated: 
“It, owing to the transmission of thought, the proof will be 
given that the human soul exists and that it disposes of 
supernatural powers, it will be the hardest blow ever 
inflicted on communism.” 5 

As everybody knows, Rhine landed in a whirl of statistics. 
When Heisenberg, the famous Danish physicist, saw the 
results of the E.S.P. test, he said smilingly: “Your science is 
somewhat obscure. Why on earth do you add to its possible 
errors the errors, which are certain, of mathematics?” 

Of course the communists have taken up Rhine’s chal- 
lenge. They have used the electroencephalograph and the 
cardiograph and every available measurement. (I myself was 
the first, to my knowledge, to make similar observations on 
Yogis in samadhi in April, 1952). In September, 1961, Dr. 
Vassilieff, Professor of Psychology at Moscow, demonstrated 
that all the silent mental orders he gave to his hypnotized 
subject were immediately recorded on the encephalogram. 

At the same date A. N. Leontieff found that a blind- 
folded man, whose skin had been electrically stimulated, 
could tell the difference between green and blue. Under 
certain conditions the human skin transmits to the brain the 
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exact colour of a luminous source without the help of the 
eyes.6 

The Soviet physiologists now hold that thought is con- 
veyed not from mind to mind (which no serious spiritualist 
ever pretended) but from body to body. According to K. M. 
Bikhoff, there exist within each cell, receptors which absorb 
rays and energies emanating from the outside world and then 
send them to the nervous system spread all over the body. 

These theories were previously developed in a report 
presented on the 9th of May, 1960, to the French Académie 
des Sciences by Sarden, Douzou and Polonsky and sponsored 
by Francis Perrin. According to them, the nucleic acids com- 
posing the nucleus of the cell behave like electromagnets and 
electrical capacitors. Every cell, therefore (not only brain- 
cells) can receive, record and probably retransmit energies. 

How is this done? Certainly not through an occult force, 
insist the Russians. (What on earth or out of earth do they 
imagine is an “occult” force, if not a force of complementary 
physics?) So they postulate something connected with the 
magnetic field. This is the doctrine held long ago by 
Paracelsus and scoffed at by all mechanists for the last three 
hundred years. 

The communists evidently took tremendous pains to lay 
ghosts. Yet they may end up by proving precisely what they 
set out to disprove. Of course they will give it some pedantic 
appellation. But Supernatural Powers “By any other name 
would smell as sweet.” That is the kind of irony Fate is wont 
to perpetrate. It is also a good lesson both for mechanists 
who draw a sharp line between mind and matter, and for 
theologians who do not grasp that supernature is nature on a 
different level. 

Why does the scientist (and the artist, too), when he 
thinks that he is carrying out some personal work according 
to his own rational decision, appear later in History as a 
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mere performer in a universal plan? Does he obey his inner 
conflicts and drives, or does he obey some angel who prompts 
him in his mission? 

It is possible that, not believing in another universe, 
atheists do not fear the beyond and therefore approach the 
borderline without inhibitions. But from a knowledge of 
the devices of reaction formation it may also be argued that 
whoever intensely desires to prove something, in fact doubts 
its existence, and that it is himself whom he primarily wants 
to convince. Those who set off to show the existence of the 
soul deny it unconsciously, while conscious atheists are 
unconsciously attracted by the spiritual universe. 

Whatever may be the cause of this reversal of results, 
every a priori, no matter how good the initial intention of 
the observer, limits the scientist and distorts his discoveries. 

Successful results can only be obtained if one acts 
according to one's Essence. If it is the destiny of a man to 
undertake research work, he must not play false with truth. 
In this respect Freud was one of the most honest scientists 
of all times. 


Can one be honest and keep the same ideas from birth 
to death? Truth is not so simple. 


Another reversal of effect has happened in Freud’s claim 
for rationalism. Everybody knows his famous sentence “Wo 
Es war soll Ich werden.” Wherever the irrational drives of 
the id are found, the rationalism of the ego should supplant 
them. Freud's belief in the omnipotence of Reason went 
farther than the French Enlightenment. At the time when 
Psychoanalysis was still called “cathartic method,” Freud 
expected that the mere intellectual knowledge of the causes 
underlying the neurosis would bring about the cure. 

However, the fact that the analytic situation itself and 
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the irrational part played by the transference were important 
factors in the healing process and—last but not least— 
Freud’s scepticism towards the evidence of the conscious, 
struck a fatal blow against rationalism. 

As Erich Fromm puts it: 


By showing that the sources of man’s actions lie in 
the unconscious, in a depth most of which is never open 
to the inspecting eye, and that man's conscious thought 
controls his behavior only to a small degree, he under- 
mined the rationalistic picture that man’s intellect domi- 
nated the scene without restriction or challenge. In this 
respect, the vision of the power of the forces of the 
“underworld,” Freud was an heir of romanticism, the 
movement which tried to penetrate the sphere of the 
non-rational.” 


I do not subscribe, however, to Fromm'’s statement about 
Freud being a romantic. Here again he is a forerunner. The 
Interpretation of Dreams appeared in 1900. The quantum 
theory was announced by Planck in 1901, Einstein’s theory 
of relativity in 1905, and in 1906 Bergson showed in 
L’Evolution créatrice the importance of intuition as an 
approach to reality. 

Just as Freud discovered in 1911 the principles of 
automatism, which cyberneticists were to re-discover in the 
forties, so, when he shows after Bleuler that a man may 
simultaneously both love and hate the same person, he is 
in advance of complementary physics. The concept of 
ambivalence closely resembles Louis de Broglie's statement 
that light is both corpuscular and undulatory. In saying that 
light is a particle which occupies a fixed place in space and 
at the same time something which travels through waves in 
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the ether, Louis de Broglie destroyed not only Aristotelian 
Physics, but also Aristotelian logic. 

Bohr and Heisenberg, taking their stand on the principle 
of indetermination and on the undulatory nature of the 
electron, came to deny all material existence. According to 
this Danish school, each level corresponds to certain realms 
of activity and affect. Therefore there is not only subjectivity 
of knowledge, but also subjectivity of the universe itself. 
The universe of modern physics resembles the Maya of 
Vedanta. 

Heisenberg once stated in a private conversation, “To- 
day, only lack of precision is really scientific.” If that be 
true, science is much nearer to Indian tradition than to 
nineteenth century rationalism. To the question, “To be 
or not to be?” which Aristotelian intransigence could meet 
only in a two-dimensional way, Indian and Chinese logicians 
have four answers: 1) To be; 2) Not to be; 3) To be and 
not to be; 4) Neither to be nor not to be. 

In that sense Viktor von Weizsaecker is quite right when 
he writes that “Asian wisdom has come to us with Freud.” 8 
That Asian wisdom appeared, however, in a world which 
Was revolting against rationalism and was going to wear a 
new face. 

Freud is a changer of man’s image and man’s outlook. 
One can divide this century into pre-Freudian and post- 
Freudian thought. So great is his influence, not only in 
Psychology, but in anthropology, sociology, science, art and 
Philosophy, that even his most cruel critics use Freudian 
language to contradict him. That is the weight of genius. 

Still we have not noticed that the Freudian Weltan- 
schauung has outgrown Freud. Moses, with whom the father 
of psychoanalysis identified himself, died before reaching the 
Promised Land. The following anecdote, which in spite of 
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being true, sounds like an apologue, and shows that Freud 
suspected his Mosaic fate. 

One evening the disciples gathered together at the 
Berggasse to hear Nunberg read aloud his manuscript on the 
Theory of Neuroses. Freud, who had been listening carefully, 
pondered awhile and asked: “Did you see at the Pinacotheque 
the famous painting of Saint Jerome and the devil behind 
him? The devil brings magnificent stones to the saint, so 
that he might build his cathedral. Who is the devil here? 
Nunberg or myself?” 

Of course the admiring pupils exclaimed: “You are Saint 
Jerome and Nunberg is the devil.” 

“No, you understand nothing,” was Freud’s retort. “The 
devil is me. Other people will build the cathedrals.” 

Didn't Freud at that moment have a deep glimpse of 
his real role in history? He is the devil who opened the way 
to God. 

Once a breach has been started in the armour of rational- 
ism you can never tell how far it will go. Freud has added 
a third dimension to the ancient flat vista. The fourth 
dimension may now follow. 

Freud, however, erred on the borderline. The parting, 
as described by von Weizsaecker in his reminiscences, carries 


a tinge of deep emotion. 


As it happens, when one is standing, on the point of 
leaving, one cannot always find the concluding word; I 
broke an ensuing silence by a remark, perhaps more 
honestly felt than in good taste. I said somewhat abruptly 
that it seemed to me a strange coincidence that my visit 
had chanced to fall on All Souls’ Day, for indeed that 
was the date. The unexpected result of this remark was 
that Freud asked in astonishment: “What do you mean?" 
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I became a bit confused and tried to explain that I was 
“perhaps something of a mystic on the side.” Whereupon 
he turned to me quickly and said with an openly horrified 
glance: “That is terrible.” I said, yielding, “I meant to 
say there is also something which we don’t know,” to 
which he replied: “Ob, in that I more than match you.” 
His tormented tone and the quick change of subject 
proved in my opinion that this time he was very serious 
about the matter, and perhaps also that he loved me a 
bit. He must have said then something about the 
unassailableness of reason.9 


Freud, after exaggerating rationalism to an absurd 
extent, was obliged out of scientific honesty to reverse his 
position, and inaugurated a new era for Western thought. 

In the life of a man such as Freud there is no room 
for chance or coincidence. He himself believed (even more 
so than Leibniz) that there is a sufficient reason for every 
event. It would be unfair to speak of Freud without using 
his own techniques for the interpretation of his life. 

It may be retorted that at least two good authors have 
written a psychoanalysis of Freud. What is there to say after 
Jones? He did not perhaps take enough distance from his 
model? His is too close a view. Erich Fromm, too, has 
analyzed a lot of details with great insight. Perhaps he 
stood too far away. 

Still these slight reserves on two otherwise excellent 
works would certainly not have prompted me to write a 
third one, were it not for the fact that from the very outset 
my angle of vision differs somewhat from the usual approach 
to the subject. It is generally held that the libido theory is 
the key to unlock all Freudian doors. I Propose to examine 
Freud's life and works from his first conception of the 
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Death Instincts onwards. Then the whole biography makes 
new sense. 

I do not think that one can analyze a genius in the same 
way as an ordinary man. There is a special element in the life 
of a genius—his mission. This cosmic purpose upsets or 
integrates all personal motivations. To understand the 
mission of a genius is to fathom the dynamic order of the 
universe at a given moment. 
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THE FEAR OF DEATH 


In our civilized society there is a subject far more taboo 
than sex: death. Stripped of all emotion, it serves merely 
as a syllogism. “All men are mortal. Socrates is a man.” We 
act however as if all men were not mortal and as if Socrates 
were an unbelievable exception. Death is always for other 
people. 

Western mores make a point of hiding death. In our 
fear of silence we use movies, TV, tranquilizers and what 
not, to avoid looking inward. Nobody gives an appointment 
to his soul. If one cannot sleep, one reads a thriller. The 
universe of Agatha Christie, Erle Stanley Gardner, Ellery 
Queen, is a universe where all mysteries are solved in a 
rational way and where death does not exist, at least 
normally. If on page 21, the rich dowager has some in- 
digestion, the reader knows quite well that it is not due to 
stale pudding or old age. He, long before Scotland Yard, 
has guessed that some impatient heir wants her millions. 
Death is something so artificial that the novelist has to invent 
an extraordinary monster capable of causing it. Of course 
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that extraordinary monster must be hanged, for a man who 
puts an end to endless life is the store-house of Original Sin. 

Why such a fear of death? It often appears to be fear of 
dissolving the ego which man has taken great pains to 
build up. That kind of anxiety lurks in the Western mis- 
understanding about Nirvana, which, in later Freudian 
literature, becomes the pathological regression to mother's 
womb. It is an already organized feeling with a definite 
structure. Need I insist that all dread is ambivalent, and that 
at some unconscious level one fears what one also desires? 

Let us dig deeper into prehistory. There is a basic anxiety 
in the child. Freud at one time held the view that it results 
from repression of pent-up libido. But after the discovery, 
in 1914, of the death instinct, in 1923 he modified his theory 
to include the primary anxiety, which can be reduced to the 
dread of becoming weak and lonely in a hostile, unfriendly 
universe. This anxiety must be ascribed to the insecurity 
of the infant, which is more helpless than any other animal 
when it is born. 

This insecurity is reinforced by every separation from 
the mother. Anxiety is the emotion of change, the emotion 
experienced when one is confronted by a new situation 
which implies the death of the old one. 

Anxiety is also the emotion of choice. At an International 
Congress I once met a colleague from the other side of the 
Iron Curtain. I asked him if it were true that psychoanalysis 
was forbidden in the communist countries. “No,” he an- 
swered, “it’s not analysis, it’s neurosis which is forbidden.” 
He was probably right. There is more anxiety on this side 
of the Iron Curtain than on the other, where a stern father 
commands and the children must obey. 

It seems that the ego builds up a superego whose cruelty 
is in direct ratio to the ego’s fear of real or imaginary dangers. 
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There is then a tacit pact between them. The ego surrenders, 
hoping that the superego will guarantee him eternal life. 
Should the ego disobey, a terrible punishment will follow 
and all catastrophes have the right and even the duty to 
swoop down upon him. Only this basic insecurity can explain 
why children and neurotics desire self-punishment and why 
grown-ups accept concentration camps from their dictator, 
because he liberates them from liberty, which is the greatest 
danger of all. 

In that evolution which progresses from authority to 
freedom or—in political terms—from dictatorship to de- 
mocracy, there are many levels. Even mature democracies 
cannot quite put up with freedom. To diminish their anxiety 
they bring in some limitations such as unwritten laws, social 
taboos, rites, stereotypes and so on. The U.S.A., which is 
today one of the most perfect liberal democracies of the 


world, is also the country where it is essential “to keep 
up with the Joneses.” 


Anxiety is the emotion of freedom, but it is first of all 
the emotion of the unknown. 

Of all unknown situations death is the most unfamiliar. 
Fear of death, therefore, implies also fear of the other world, 
fear of the uncanny. 

When Freud tells us that the child is afraid of the dark, 
because it does not see the beloved person,! he masks the 
basic anxiety about death (including fear of ghosts) by a 
sexual observation. It is clear that the little girl who an- 
swered, “I am afraid of the dark, because I don’t see you,” 
really meant that she felt insecure as long as she did not 
have her mother holding her hand. When Freud avoids fol- 
lowing up an association to its depths we become somewhat 
suspicious, and wonder what personal problem, hidden in 
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himself, has been touched afresh by the fear of death and 
the other world. 

Why does Freud, in his early writings on the libido 
(before the theory of the death instinct), reduce such an 
important metaphysical event to a by-product of the Oedipus 
complex? He states for instance that “the fear of death is 
to be regarded as an analogue of the fear of castration, and 
that the situation to which the ego reacts is the state of 
being forsaken or deserted by the protecting superego—by 
the powers of destiny—which puts an end to security against 
every danger.” 2 

That a shrewd thinker like Freud should consider the 
fear of death a mere variety of the fear of castration in 
itself demands an explanation. When he repeats, moreover, 
in several works, that the fear of death is alien to the child, 
we have the right to ask at which period the child experiences 
castration. After all, death is a natural phenomenon. Funerals 
are not so rare. The young generation—especially in the 
country—has seen pets or other domestic animals who took 
their last breath, not to mention car accidents, war, the 
tragedies of revolution. Castration is really far less frequent 
in our pattern of culture. 

When the naive mother tells us that her son, at any rate, 
is quite ignorant concerning sexual matters, and that—"“the 
proof of it is that he asks every five minutes where the 
babies come from,” Freud retorts that the boy knows all 
about sex, but that he has merely repressed this knowledge. 

Why, then, shouldn't the fear of death be repressed, 
rather than alien as Freud insists? 

We really start to look for Freud's personal conflict the 
moment he tells us that the fear of death appears at the 
period when the boy feels guilty about wishing to take the 
father's place in the mother's bed. Death is certainly pictured 
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as a punishment. In this sense Freud has rediscovered psy- 
chologically the Original Sin. The dim cognizance, however, 
of this punishment must be prior to the guilt. In our 
personal prehistory it is associated with the basic feeling of 
insecurity. 

If the fear of death, instead of the libido or the Wille zur 
Macht, were to be made the basis of a depth-psychology, 
it would account for other human reactions, brought to light 
not only by orthodox Freudians, but also by such heretics as 
Jung and Adler. 

If it be true that we put our greatest happiness in that 
which is not dying, for us that which does not die is what 
we allow to die with us. 

Perhaps Heidegger is right when he states that Man is 
“being-for-death” and that it is death which is the principle 
of individuation of life. 

From a purely Psychological standpoint, we can ascertain 


a man’s character if we analyze his response to the fear of 
death. 


There are four defense mechanisms which mask this 
elementary anxiety: sex, drugs, extreme rationalism and, 
above all, aggression. Freud used all of them lavishly. There 
is another answer: the mystic union with God here and now. 
It is only fair to say that this is very difficult to achieve and 
that few are chosen. This Freud never attempted, except in 
its veiled form as expressed in artistic creation. 

Still, he seems to have a vague intuition of these 
mechanisms when he writes that when our life becomes too 
painful for us, we cannot do without “Hilfskonstruktionen.” 
There are three kinds of these substitutes: diversions, like 
gardening in Voltaire’s Candide, drugs or art.3 That art 
might be of a religious nature seems to have been sensed 
by Freud when on the same page he quotes Goethe: 
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Hat auch Religion; 
Wer jene beiden nicht besitzt 
Der habe Religion! 


He who has Science and has Art! ট 
Religion, too, has he; L 
Who has not Science, has not Art, 


রী 
Let him religious bel ¢ of Wes 


If keeping up with the Joneses relieves one from anxiety, 
then the genius, who is at the opposite pole of conventional 
babblers, has to face the terror of being disapproved by 
public opinion (a mother-substitute) and rejected into 
nothingness. In order to create, he has first to destroy what 
exists. Socrates is always in the way of good citizens. Night 
cannot understand the morning's light. 

In peaceful 1900 Freud had more explosive truths than 
others, and he threw them at his contemporaries’ heads in 
the most explosive fashion. He confesses to Fliess$ that he 
will be understood only after his death. So he was con- 
demned to isolation and he knew it. To accept being aban- 
doned, being alone in the world or outside the world, 
demands great courage. Perhaps Freud’s most astonishing 
quality is courage. 

What is courage, if not a reaction against an unbearable 
dread? For fear of being rejected into nothingness, one 
flies ahead. The way, however, must have been paved long 
ago. 
That Freud feared death may be surmised from several 
glimpses into his unconscious, when he betrayed himself 
through some spontaneous and at first sight innocent ex- 
pression. For instance, on New Year's Day of 1900, he wrote 
to his friend Fliess: “The new century (the most interesting 
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thing about which for us is, I dare say, that it contains 
the date of our death) has brought me nothing but a stupid 
review.” 6 The association which springs up first to him 
about a new century is not the future of medical or scientific 
discoveries—which would be natural for a research worker. 
The most interesting thing is the date of his own death. 

And what about the secret stoicism in the letter dated 
February 6, 1899? 


+. . What, then, has become of the individual? How 
feeble must be the influence of the religion of science— 
which is believed to have replaced the old religion—if we 
dare not inform a person that he is on the point of 
death . . . the Christian, at least, has the last sacraments 
administered to him a few hours before his end. And 
Yet Shakespeare said: “You owe Nature a death.” I hope 
that when my time comes there will be someone who 
will treat me with more respect, and will tell me at what 
moment I should hold myself ready.” 


‘There are several symbolic deaths and rebirths in Freud’s 
life. ‘To start with, the change of names should be examined. 
Like all Jewish boys of Eastern Europe he was given a 
Hebrew name. His parents called him Schlomo or Sholom. 
The literal meaning of it is Peace. It is interesting to trace 
the transformation of Peace into one of the most belligerent 
heroes of Valhalla. 

It was customary among Jewish families in Europe to 
translate the Hebrew name into their Polish, Czech or 
German equivalent on official papers. So Freud was entered 
in the registry-office under the name of Sigismund. So far 
we meet with a very commonplace situation. 
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“Why would Shloime, or the Hebrew, Shlomo, be 
turned into Sigmund, except for the incidental common 
initial? Of course that is common practice in our country, 
too, among those who seek acculturation. But there are 
other non-Jewish names which begin with 5S. Jones, 
either in his biography, or in a private letter, as I recall 
it, tells of the great admiration Freud’s parents had for 
the Polish king, Sigismund. Presumably, this was Sigis- 
mund, who lived between 1467 and 1548, and who was 
truly an able monarch and a tolerant ruler.” 8 


Why then, when he was twenty-two, did Freud change 
Sigismund into Sigmund? To sound more Austro-German 
than Slav? That is a rationalisation. 

It should be remembered that name changing is a magical 
practice not only among Jews, but everywhere in Asia and 
Africa. When a child is very ill, one gives it another name, 
in order to cheat the angel of death. 

Often this practice is extended to people who are un- 
lucky. With their new name a new lot is bestowed upon 
them. A mutation takes place in their destiny. 

There is a third situation to which this custom is applied, 
that is, an initiation. When his soul receives the divine 
spark, the neophyte is given a special appellation correspond- 
ing to his spiritual aims or virtues. In many religious com- 
munities, such as the Buddhist convents or the Hindu ash- 
rams, this tradition has been piously kept up. We find it 
even today among our own Catholic monks who, on taking 
their vows also take a new name—Father of the Sacred 
Heart and the like—in religion. 

The change of name has, therefore, the symbolic signifi- 
cance of death and resurrection. But what did it mean to 


Freud? 
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We have scant information on this subject. It happened 
during his medical studies in 1878, when he was busy in 
research work at the Briicke Institute. 

Some light, however, is shed on it by another event of a 
similar nature, and which is of far more importance, as we 
know more about it and against which no rationalisation can 
prevail: it is the destruction of his manuscripts. He explains 
it himself to Martha Bernays: 


“One intention as a matter of fact I have almost fin- 
ished carrying out, an intention which a number of as yet 
unborn and unfortunate people will one day resent. Since 
you won't guess what kind of people I am referring to, I 
will tell you at once: they are my biographers. I have 
destroyed all my notes of the past fourteen years, as well 
as letters, scientific excerpts, and the manuscripts of my 
Papers. As for letters only those from the family have 
been spared. Yours, my darling, were never in danger. 
In doing so, all old friendships and relationships presented 
themselves once again and then silently received the coup 
de grdce (my imagination is still living in Russian his- 
tory); all my thoughts and feelings about the world in 
general and about myself in particular have been found 
unworthy of further existence. They will now have to be 
thought all over again and I certainly had accumulated 
some scribbling. But that stuff settles round me like sand 
drifts round the Sphinx; soon nothing but my nostrils 
would have been visible above the paper; I couldn't 
have matured or died without worrying about who would 
get hold of those old papers. Everything moreover, that 
lies beyond the great turning point in my life, beyond 
our love and my choice of profession, died long ago and 
must not be deprived of a worthy funeral. As for the 
biographers, let them worry, we have no desire to make 
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it too easy for them. Each one of them will be right in 
his opinion on “The Development of the Hero,” and I 
am already looking forward to seeing them go astray.” 9 


When one remembers how authors treasure their manu- 
scripts and how they get identified with anything hand- 
written by themselves and with any note referring to their 
Work, this is really a case of self-destruction. It is however 
the case of killing the old man. So the orthodox archetype of 
death and resurrection is, after all, underlying Freud's be- 
havior. 

In his biography of Freud, Jones mentions more than 
One superstition. Coming from the man who was the first to 
detect “omnipotence of thought” this letter dated February 
2, 1886, is rather strange! Freud asks his fiancée to put a 
silver coin in the money-box and writes: 


“Metal has a magical power and attracts more; paper flies 
in the wind. You know, I have become superstitious. 
Reason is frightfully serious and gloomy. A little super- 
stition is rather charming.” But (comments Jones) he 
really did have a vein of superstition, of which many 
examples are mentioned in the correspondence. For in- 
stance, he related how as a boy he had chosen the number 
seventeen for a lottery that told one’s character, and 
what came out was the word “constancy,” which he now 
connected with the number of their betrothal day, 


seventeen. 


There are a great number of uncanny impressions in 
Freud’s childhood. In the train going from Freiberg to 
Leipzig, little three-year-old Sigismund, who was no longer 
Schlomo but not yet Sigmund, saw lamp-posts for the first 
time at Breslau Station. They made him think of “souls 
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burning in hell.” 1 That, too, is a sure sign of death fear. 
I emphasize that the boy was only three. Freud insists that 
at this age he could scarcely have had any notion of death, 
but on the other hand he taught us that the events and 
emotions of early childhood mold the character of the future 
man. This journey certainly proved traumatic, for through- 
out his life Freud had a phobia of railroads and catas- 
trophes,!? and always had to reach the station one hour before 
the departure of his train. In his self-analysis he ascribed it 
to the fear of losing his home. Translated into psychoanalytic 
terms it means the fear of leaving the mother’s womb.!3 

Freud’s essay on The Uncanny (1919) is very significant. 
His pleading of a “special obtuseness in the matter” 14 is of 
the Lady Macbeth type (“Methinks the lady doth protest too 
much”). “It is long since the writer of the present contribu- 
tion has experienced or heard of anything which has given 
him an uncanny impression, and he will be obliged to trans- 
late himself into that state of feeling, and to awaken in him- 
self the possibility of it.” 15 He never goes to so much trouble 
in negation when he deals with the libido. Yet, as we shall 
see in the course of the present chapter, heaven knows what 
a poor lover he was! 

In the first part of this essay he attempts to play the fish. 
For eight pages he beats about the bush, analyzing E. T. A. 
Hoffmann’s story The Sand-Man, only to refer at last to the 
uncanny effect of the Sand-Man in relation to the child's 
dread of castration.!6 

Freud, however, is too sagacious to disregard the fact that 
this time his arguments are not very convincing. After some 
twenty pages he comes to the point. 


The quality of uncanniness can only come from the 
circumstances of the “double” being a creation dating 
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back to a very early mental stage, long since left behind, 
and one, no doubt, in which it wore a more friendly 
aspect. The “double” has become a vision of terror, just 
as after the fall of their religion the gods took on dae- 
monic shapes. 


How does it happen then, that in spite of his alleged 
“obtuseness in the matter” he speaks better than any author 
of the fear of death, as if he had personally experienced it? 
How can one explain his faint hope that biology might find 
that death is perhaps an avoidable event? 


There is scarcely any other matter, however, upon 
which our thoughts and feelings have changed so little 
since the very earliest time, and in which discarded forms 
have been so completely preserved under a thin disguise, 
as that of our relation to death. Two things account for 
our conservatism: the strength of our original emotional 
reaction to it, and the insufficiency of our scientific 
knowledge about it. Biology has not yet been able to 
decide whether death is the inevitable fate of every living 
being or whether it is only a regular but yet perhaps 
avoidable event in life.!8 


He adds moreover: 


In our great cities, placards announce lectures which 
will tell us how to get in touch with the souls of the 
departed; and it cannot be denied that many of the most 
able and penetrating minds among our scientific men 
have come to the conclusion, especially towards the close 
of their lives, that a contact of this kind is not utterly 


impossible.!? 
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He even goes so far as to grant that what frightens us is 
“the over-accentuation of psychical reality in comparison 
with physical reality.” % And his conclusion will justify me 
in proceeding to interpret Freud’s life and work from his 
attitude toward death. 


Whence comes the uncanny influence of silence, dark- 
ness and solitude? Do not these factors point to the part 
played by danger in the aetiology of what is uncanny, 
notwithstanding that they are also the most frequent 
accompaniment of the expression of fear in infancy? And 
are we in truth justified in entirely ignoring intellectual 
uncertainty as a factor, seeing that we have admitted its 
importance in relation to death? 2! 


There is something very honest in this involuntary 
admission of an atheist. 


It is, however, a book published in 1907, Delusion and 
Dream in W. Jensen's Gradiva; that best reveals Freud’s fear 
of death and the uncanny. It is, as far as I remember, the 
first psychoanalytical study of a literary work. 

Now, the question which automatically arises in the mind 
of a Freudian who spends his whole day digging up uncon- 
scious motivations is: why this choice? Why Gradiva and 
not another novel? Why take Jensen, who is not an author 
of international fame? What was it in Gradiva that appealed 
to Freud? 

In a case like this one can hardly resist the temptation 
to enter upon an analysis of the analysis, that is, to raise 
the analysis to the second power. The leading lady of Gradiva 
is the phantom of a beautiful young girl who died in the 
catastrophe of Pompeii. It is a novel about death. The whole 
action takes place in the ruins of Pompeii. Now does anybody 
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know of a more gloomy setting than Pompeii, with all its 
melancholy and horror of life attacked unawares by death? 

A young archaeologist, Norbert Hanold, discovered in 
Rome, among a collection of antiques, a bas-relief which 
exceptionally attracted him. He was delighted to be able to 
get an excellent plaster cast made of it, which he could hang 
in his den in a German university town, and study with 
interest. The bas-relief represents a fully developed young 
girl walking. She gathered up her voluminous gown slightly, 
so that her sandaled feet become visible. One foot rests fully 
on the ground; the other is raised to follow, and touches 
the ground only with the tips of the toes, while sole and heel 
rise almost perpendicularly. The unusual and especially 
charming gait represented had probably aroused the artist's 
attention, and now, after so many centuries, captivates the 
eye of our archaeological observer. 

This interest of the hero in the bas-relief described 
above is the basic psychological fact of our story. It is not 
immediately explicable. “Dr. Norbert Hanold, docent of 
archaeology, found in the relief nothing noteworthy for 
his science; . . he could not explain what quality in it had 
aroused his attention. He knew only that he had been at- 
tracted by something, and this effect of the first view had 
remained unchanged since then”; but his imagination does 
not cease to be occupied with the relief. He finds in it a 
’ as if the artist had fixed the picture 
on the street “from life.” He confers a name, Gradiva, “the 
girl splendid in walking,” on the girl thus represented; he 
spins a yarn that she is surely the daughter of a distinguished 
family, perhaps of a “patrician aedile, whose office was con- 
nected with the worship of Ceres,” who is on her way to the 
temple of the goddess. Then it becomes repulsive to place her 
calm, serene manner in the hustle and bustle of a metropolis. 
Rather, he convinces himself that she is to be transported to 
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“sense of present time,’ 


Pompeii and is walking somewhere on the strange stepping- 
stones which have been excavated; these made a dry crossing 
possible in rainy weather and yet also afforded passage for 
chariot-wheels. The cut of her features seems to him to be 
Greek, her Hellenic ancestry unquestionable. His entire 
knowledge of antiquity gradually puts itself at the service 
of this or other fantasies connected with the relief. 

Soon afterwards he had a frightening dream which trans- 
ported him to old Pompeii on the day of the eruption of 
Vesuvius and made him an eyewitness to the destruction of 
the city. “As he stood thus at the edge of the Forum near 
the Jupiter temple, he suddenly saw Gradiva a short distance 
in front of him. Until then no thought of her presence had 
moved him, but now suddenly it seemed natural to him, as 
she was, of course, a Pompeian girl, that she was living in 
her native city and, without his having any suspicion of it, 
was his contemporary.” 

He goes once more to Pompeii. His sexual instincts being, 
of course, repressed, he is disgusted with the honeymooners 
he runs across during his trip. Here Freud is quite at ease 
in analyzing the inner mechanisms. Why is Hanold in love 
with the dead girl? Because it is a love impossible to live out 
sexually. He meets the ghost of Gradiva near the ancient 
house of Meleager. He gives her flowers which symbolize 
death. 

I might be reproached with a rash interpretation if there 
were not an unexpected confession of Freud himself in this 
book. 


Now let us add the fact that belief in spirits, ap- 
paritions, and returning souls (which gets so much sup- 
port in the religions to which, at least as children all of 
us have clung) is by no means destroyed among all edu- 
cated people and that many otherwise sensible people find 
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their interest in spiritism compatible with their reason. 
Indeed, even one become dispassionate and skeptical 
may perceive with shame how easily he turns back for 
a moment to a belief in spirits, when emotion and per- 
plexity concur in him. I know of a physician who had 
once lost a patient by Basedow'’s disease and could not rid 
himself of the slight suspicion that he had perhaps 
contributed to the unfortunate outcome by unwise medi- 
cation. One day several years later there came into his 
office a girl in whom, despite all reluctance, he was 
obliged to recognize the dead woman. His only thought 
was that it was true that the dead can return, and his 
fear did not give way to shame until the visitor introduced 
herself as the sister of the woman who had died of 
Basedow’s disease. This disease lends to those afflicted 
with it a great similarity of features, something that can 
often be noticed, and in this case this characteristic 
resemblance was superimposed upon the family resem- 
blance. Incidentally, the physician to whom this happened 


was myself.2? 


Doesn’t this personal story throw a new light on Freud's 
ambivalence toward occult phenomena? Some years later 
he would write: “Through the application of psychoanalytic 
theory occult phenomena have been revealed which would 
otherwise have remained unrecognized.” 23 

Jensen's novel, however, has a rational and soothing end. 
It happens that Gradiva is not a ghost, but Fraiilein Zoe 
Bertgang, who lives next door to Hanold’s house in his native 
little German town. They used to play together when they 
were children. Of course he had forgotten—or rather re- 
pressed—these old memories. 

It is quite clear now why this novel appealed to Freud. 
Here the uncanny is destroyed by reason (defense-mecha- 
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nism). Hanold gets cured as soon as he is aware that he 
desires Zoe Bertgang. He actually kisses her (another 
defense-mechanism). 

One wonders to what extent psychoanalysis itself presents 
a rational technique to lay ghosts. Among Freudians it is 
generally admitted that so long as a patient has not lost 
his fear of death, his analysis is not terminated. That is 
probably why many cases are interminable. 

What finally attracted Freud to Jensen's Gradiva was the 
security regained after experiencing the fear of death, which 
permeates every page of this novel. 


A longing for security seems to have played an important 
part in Freud’s life. At the age of twenty-seven he writes to 
his fiancée: “Why don’t we make a friend of everyone? 
Because the loss of him or any misfortune happening to him 
would bitterly affect us. Thus our striving is more concerned 
with avoiding pain than with creating enjoyment.” 24 

That entitles us to base human motivations on the 
negative fear of death rather than on positive libido. 

Dealing with Freud’s passion for truth as the “deepest 
and strongest motive in his nature, and the one which 
propelled him toward his pioneering achievements,” Ernest 
Jones gives a very orthodox psychoanalytical explanation. 
“Freud maintained that the child’s desire for knowledge," 
he writes, “is fed by powerful motives arising in infantile 
curiosity about the primary facts of life.” % Of course, 
curiosity about the meaning of birth and what has brought 
it about is one of Freud’s pet theories. An early pupil, who 
out-freuded Freud, said to her own five-year-old daughter, 
asking how a certain box with an automatic device was made: 
“You are curious about the box? That is a rationalization. 
What you really want to know is how your father put his 
penis in your mother.” 
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Certainly the child wants to know this, but it wants to 
know many other things, too. The problem of birth is also 
the problem of death. It is an existential problem. 

When the infant is weaned and separated from its 
mother, it meets a situation akin to death. It is rejected into 
nothingness. Its mind has a more metaphysical turn than the 
adult’s matter-of-fact reason. In this silent solitude, isn’t it 
natural to ask: “Where am I? What am I? Who has created 
me, and why, and how?” It is the sense of sexual guilt, and 
also the defense-mechanism against his own fear of death, 
which incites the grown-up parent to interpret these 
questions in a literal way. 

I remember when I was five I bored my family stiff with 
the same old question: “What was there when there was 
nothing?” I wept out of sheer disappointment that none of 
the grown-ups could answer it. I knew very well how the 
Siamese cat had kittens because I had seen them coming 
out of her. I knew also what my favourite mare was doing. 
I had no insatiable curiosity about sex, but I wondered what 
became of the dying greyhound, and the infinite gave me 
headaches. 

In our Western civilisation where so much care is taken 
to avoid silence, solitude, darkness, meditation, and to pre- 
vent people from thinking by keeping them busy either with 
work or with leisure, only professional philosophers and 
children of the pre-school age have the time to ask: “What 
is the aim of life?” Pessimistic Freud suggests that life may 
have no aim at all.26 At this late stage of his work it might 
indicate disappointment in reason as a defense-mechanism. 
There is something desperate in the search for security which 
lurks in every page of Civilization and its Discontents. 

Freud’s insecurity is of the oral type. In a letter to Fliess 
(December 21, 1899) he writes: “My phobia, if you please, 
Was a poverty, or rather, a hunger phobia, arising out of my 
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infantile gluttony and called up by the circumstances that 
my wife had no dowry (of which I am proud).” % In another 
letter to Fliess (May 7, 1900) Freud confesses again, “On the 
whole—except for my weak point, my fear of poverty—I 
have too much sense to complain.” 28 

This compels us to examine carefully Freud's relationship 
to his mother. Fixation or frustration? In my Anneau de 
Polycrate (Paris, 1948) I have shown that too much love and 
not enough love yield the same oral troubles. The mother 
who abandons the son, and the mother who, by making him 
too happy, develops in him a great anxiety of losing her, both 
in different ways breed insecurity. 

In the Freud family the mother seems to have played 
the role of the boss. According to the descriptions that have 
come down to us, she appears as a very optimistic and 
interesting personality. “When she was ninety she declined 
the gift of a beautiful shawl, saying it ‘would make her 
look too old.’ ” 29 

There is no doubt about Freud's fixation to his mother. 
From the following lines it is easy to infer that he was the 
admired son: “He who had been the undisputed darling of 
his mother retains throughout life that victorious feeling, 
that confidence in ultimate success, which seldom brings 
actual success with it. And a saying such as, ‘My strength 
has its roots in my relation to my mother,’ might well have 
been put at the head of Goethe's autobiography.” 30 We 
might add: of Freud’s autobiography too. 

This position of the favourite son is illustrated by an 
event which happened when Freud’s sister was about eight 
years old. Doesn't it explain,—at least partially—why Freud, 
who appreciated poetry and painting so much, remained, 
even in the midst of musical Vienna, indifferent to music? 
Their mother “who was very musical, got her to practice the 
piano, but, though it was at a certain distance from the 
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‘cabinet,’ the sound disturbed the young student Freud so 
much that he insisted on the piano being removed; and 
removed it was. So none of the family received any musical 
education, any more than Freud’s children did later.” 31 It 
is not hard to visualize the position the ten-year-old boy had 
acquired with his mother, when he could prevent the musical 
education of his family because he did not like the “noise” 
of music. 

Erich Fromm insists this is an important insight into 
Freud’s character formation. “The deep attachment to his 
mother is also expressed in Freud's later life. He, who aside 
from Tarok partners and colleagues hardly devoted any free 
time to anybody, including his wife, visited his mother every 
Sunday morning, and had her visit him every Sunday for 
dinner, until his old age.” 32 

We have two dreams of Freud which deal directly with 
the relation between death and mother. The most important, 
in my opinion, is the “dream of the three Fates.” 


I went into a kitchen in search of some pudding. 
Three women were standing in it; one of them was the 
hostess of the inn and was twisting something about in 
her hand, as though she was making kn6del (dumplings). 
She answered that I must wait till she was ready. (These 
were not definite spoken words.) I felt impatient and 
went off with a sense of injury. I put on an overcoat. But 
the first I tried on was too long for me. I took it off, 
rather surprised to find it was trimmed with fur. A 
second one that I put on had a long stripe with a Turkish 
design let into it. A stranger with a long face and a short 
pointed beard came up and tried to prevent my putting 
it on, saying it was his. I showed him then that it was 
embroidered all over with a Turkish pattern. He asked: 
“What have the Turkish (designs, stripes . ..) to do with 
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you?” But we then became quite friendly with each 
other.33 


I do not agree with the orthodox comment, which is 
customary in psychoanalytical circles. On no account can 
the meaning be restricted to the narrower erotic sense. The 
latent content overlaps the limited wish of the little boy to 
satisfy his instinctual needs through Mother. 

Of course the boy wants to be fed by mother. But is the 
hostess the Mother only? And what are the two other women? 
Of course the boy is impatient. But isn’t one impatient when 
one is afraid? And what does the answer mean: “You must 
wait till I am ready?” A mother is always ready to feed her 
son. But death is not ready before the time has come. 

This dream should be interpreted in the light of Freud’s 
remarkable little essay on The theme of the three caskets. If 
one remembers that it was written in 1913, one is dumb- 
founded at Freud's intuition. What he says therein is backed 
up by the latest archaeological findings. Everywhere the 
Magna Mater is the Goddess of Love, Fecundity and Death. 
Everywhere she watches the dying with maternal care. 

Now the “hostess of the inn twisting something about in 
her hand” and the two other women in Freud’s dream, 
aren't they the Moirae, the Parcae or the Norns? Freud 
reminds us that the names of the three spinners have been 
interpreted significantly by mythologists.3 The first, Clotho, 
signifies the fateful tendencies which each one of us brings 
into the world. She may, at first sight, be identified with the 
mother. Lachesis the second spinner, incarnates the ac- 
cidental within the decrees of destiny, that which is experi- 
enced. We easily recognize in her the wife. Atropos the last, 
is the inevitable, and means undoubtedly Death. 

That in this choice between the three women offered to 
man, the last one should be described as the fairest in all 
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folklore tales is in keeping with what Freud discovered 
about “forces in mental life tending to bring about replace- 
ment by the opposite, such as the so-called reaction- 
formation.” 33 

Freud, however, goes further and in his conclusions are 
foreshadowed his later theories on the return to the mother's 


womb: 


One might say that the three inevitable relations 
man has with woman are here represented: that with 
the mother who bears him, with the companion of his 
Ded and board, and with the destroyer. Or it is the three 
forms taken on by the figure of the mother as life pro- 
ceeds: the mother herself, the beloved who is chosen after 
her pattern, and finally the Mother Earth who receives 
him again. But it is in vain that the old man yearns 
after the love of woman as he once had it from his 
mother; the third of the Fates alone, the silent goddess 
of Death, will take him into her arms.36 


Nowhere is Freud’s ambivalent relation to death better 
expressed than in this dream of the three Fates. 

Ambivalent, too, is the second dream which took place 
about his seventh year. It goes as follows: 


I saw my beloved mother, with a peculiarly peaceful, 
sleeping expression on her features, being carried into 
the room by two (or three) people with birds’ beaks, and 
laid upon the bed.$ 


That Freud should remember thirty-five years later how 
terrified he was and how he shrieked when he woke up, shows 
how much he trembled to lose his mother. 

Neither should this dream be interpreted in the usual 
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restricted sense, i.e., the unconscious wish for the mother’s 
death. On the contrary she represented for him the conquest 
over death. In this dream, however, she is also death herself. 

Here again Freud has taught us the way of translating 
the image of a dead woman: 


Further proofs could undoubtedly be gathered from 
fairy-tales that dumbness is to be understood as represent- 
ing death. If we follow these indications then the third 
one of the sisters between whom the choice lies would 
be a dead woman. She may, however, be something else, 
namely, Death itself, the Goddess of Death. By virtue of 
a displacement that is not infrequent, the qualities that 
a deity imparts to men are ascribed to the deity himself. 
Such a displacement will astonish us least of all in relation 
to the Goddess of Death, since in modern thought and 
artistic representation, which would thus be anticipated 
in these stories, death itself is nothing but a dead man.38 


It is to be noted that in both dreams, the condensation 
of the Mother image with death has a much wider import 
than the regression to the uterus. It is the partaking of 
pre-individualistic, pre-conscious, pure Existence. Possibly 
Freud may have been influenced by Goethe and also by 
Schelling’s Naturphilosophie, which was very much ap- 
Preciated by the German intelligentsia. Even Karl Marx fell 
prey to it. 

‘The dreams of a seven-year-old boy, however, are genuine 
and as yet untouched by intellectual fashions. The fascination 
of death-new-life is deeply rooted in Freud’s unconscious. It 
is the inner basis of his later discovery of death-instincts. 
Thus the way was paved for some Asian wisdom, and in spite 
of Freud’s strenuous efforts to undo it, the process continued. 
The Fates never spin backwards. 
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Let us examine now in detail the defense mechanisms. 

The strongest and the most deeply ingrained is the sexual 
drive. It is first and foremost the biological response of life 
against the attack of death. 

The second reason for it is of a psychological character. 
Indeed, for the baby, the mother incarnates the primordial, 
impersonal, pre-conscious love. It is the eternal, universal 
Nature from which it has not been separated yet and into 
which it may disappear when it is in danger. The Mother 
is the Principle of the Magna Mater from whom the helpless 
infant has originated, into whom it would like to return for 
a new birth, when death threatens, and to whom, at any rate, 
even after the navel-string has been cut, it remains attached 
as to the eternal source of all life. 

At the same time it is quite true that its sexual drives 
appear very early. So it is quite natural that they should be 
directed towards the person who is always with it, who 
washes it, cuddles it, caresses it, kisses it. The source of life, 
the Giver of Security is also the first love-object. ‘Therefore 
in the prehistory of man Eros and defense against death 
become closely associated. That the fear of death should be 
fought by sexual drives is a conditioned reflex of early child- 
hood. Some men have the impression of existing only when 
they make love. That is the reason, too, why Freud after 
having discovered the great attachment to Mother Nature, 
restricted it to the narrow area of incestuous wishes. 

The third theme for this defense mechanism can be found 
in anthropology and esoteric tradition as condensed in 
Solomon’s saying: “Love is stronger than death.” I have 
shown in another book how in all religions sexuality 
represents the great primeval force which enables man to 
establish contact with the Invisible Powers. 

As far back in time as prehistory we find erotic cave 
In many primitive African and 
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carvings on tombstones. 


Australian societies dances with obvious sexual significance 
are performed at funerals. From Spain to Japan rupestral 
paintings show the pregnant fat woman near the dead 
warrior. In all later Mysteries of the protohistoric period the 
Great Goddess is at the same time the Goddess of love, the 
Magna Mater and the Queen of the Underworld of the Dead. 
As I explained already, “what they expected from the Magna 
Mater was ‘demortalisation’ (apothanatismos).” 40 

‘Today rain may be produced by ionization. Sky electricity 
is being changed: The Neanderthal medicine man found his 
electricity in his libido. He knew of no other supply of 
power than sex. Taking into account the fact of the electrical 
storage capacitor existing in the nucleic acids of the cell, the 
belief in the magnetic force of love is perhaps not so absurd. 

On a superior level love implies the loss of our limited 
personality and the merging of the ego in a suprabiological 
Absolute. In the highest love, reversed by all religions, we 
partake of God’s infinitude. In that case death is only a 
Passage to a fuller life; death means more life. 

Love transcending death is certainly an essential arche- 
type. We trace it in two of our greatest Western masterpieces. 


Shakespeare quite naturally puts the eternal into the death 
of the couple of Verona. Says Juliet: 


the more I give to thee, 
The more I love, for both are infinite. 


The dialectics of love and death is expressed, however, at 
its highest pitch by Wagner, who is not only an incomparable 
musical genius, but whom I also consider as the greatest 
tragic poet since the Greeks. He started to write Tristan und 
Isolde in 1857. At that time the German intelligentsia ad- 
mired Schopenhauer. So did Wagner and so, later, did Freud 
to some extent. 
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In a truly Western way Schopenhauer entirely misunder- 
stood Indian wisdom. Where the East seeks bliss, the West 
imagines a gloomy sleep. Brahmanirvana means the union 
of the ego with the Absolute, which is the aim of all mystics. 
To a European philosopher nirvana meant extinction in 
nothingness. Asia takes death as the beginning of real life. 
For the West, death is the bad end of all activities. That is 
why Schopenhauer and Freud are so pessimistic. 

It was, however, the privilege of a great artist like Wagner 
to rediscover the original sense of Indian wisdom under its 
distorted expression in Schopenhauerian philosophy. In 
Tristan und Isolde the refusal of the “Wille sum Leben” 
appears as the highest energy of this will. The drama starts 
with death-destruction (in the Western pessimistic sense), 
and love leads it to death-richer life (in the Indian sense). 

It is not because Tristan and Isolde have drunk the 
love-philtre that passion starts, but because they think they 
have swallowed the death-philtre. Indeed we know from 
Isolde’s confession to Brangéne that they were in love before 
they drank the fatal cup. 

In the first act they believe they are going to die. As 
they have nothing to lose anyway, repression disappears, 
they take off their masks and they dare to let themselves go 
to the utmost intensity of love. Sex is in their case the 
supreme defense of life against death. 

One must be entirely devoid of imagination and of mystic 
possibilities to uphold, as does Denis de Rougemont, that 
love leads to death.4! It is the contrary which is true. 

Their first conquest over destruction is the strength 
gained by the united couple and the identification with the 
“Tristan you, I Isolde. There is no more 
“you Isolde, Tristan I. There is no 
Wagner included some mas- 
de’s leitmotiv and tender and 


love object 
Tristan,” says Tristan. 
more Isolde,” answers Isolde. 
culine, aggressive chords in Isol 
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feminine subjects in Tristan’s song. And so they restore the 
original, archetypal androgyne. 

Their spiritual ambition goes further. They want to die 
in order to be united for ever. They want to die in order 
“to live only for love.” 


So stirben wir, 

um ungetrennt, 

ewig einig 

ohne End, 

ohn’ Erwachen, 

ohn’ Erbangen, 
namenlos 

in Lieb’s umfangen, 
ganz uns selbst gegeben, 
der Liebe nur zu leben! 


And that is exactly what they do in the end. The beautiful 
death song of Isolde runs as follows. 


in des Welt—Atems 
wehendem All— 
ertrinken, 
versinken— 
unbewusst— 
hochste Lust! 


They want to be drowned in the cosmic breath. 

Many dull critics have reproached Wagner for having 
put the famous death leitmotiv in the second act during 
the love-duet. That simply shows that they haven't under- 
stood the great joy of Isolde’s deathsong. The only really sad 
Part is the leitmotiv of solitude. For Tristan and Isolde there 
exists no other tragedy than separation. In death they are 
united to each other and to the whole cosmos. 
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Another important point seems to me the ascending and 
descending scales and the rhythm itself of the death-song. 
It has all the panting of orgasm and of agony. It is striking 
how the cadence of agony appears in some cases like a 
voluptuous respiration. Who knows whether death, for those 
who accept it as a natural event of life, has not in store, 
some pleasurable sensations? 

On the other hand orgasm may seem to an ignorant 
onlooker (and analysis shows that it certainly does so in the 
case of very young children) like a tempest of terrible suf- 
fering. In Wagner's opera the agony-orgasm rhythm is an 
admirable condensation. 

After the last words of Isolde, the leitmotiv of Desire 
concludes the score. Here for the first time the subject is 
at last relaxed in a common chord. This musical happy end 
shows that the two lovers can only be united in the death- 


resurrection-in-richer-life. 


How did the sexual instinct, in its role of defense- 
mechanism, work against Freud’s original fear of death? 

On the professional level, the success is not to be dis- 
cussed. The libido-theory is what made Freud most famous 
throughout the world. No doubt it is a great finding. So far 
it has not been disproved, in spite of the passionate and 
therefore unfair attacks it has had to withstand. At the begin- 
ning, though, Eros was the fundamental Principle. Never, 
before 1914, would Freud have even imagined that it might 
be considered some day as a defense-mechanism. 

Yet the libido has proved to be really the highest energy 
at the disposal of the wills refusal to die. Even those who 
have rejected the theory of infantile sexuality and the uni- 


versal primacy of Eros in all motivations, have never denied 


its power. MU 
With the discovery of death instincts a new Freud—I 
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should say the real Freud—was born. Unfortunately he 
would no longer have the time, or perhaps the pugnacious 
force to rebuild his doctrine. 

In one of his latest works, however, he states: 


We may picture an initial state of things by supposing 
that the whole available energy of Eros, to which we 
shall henceforward give the name of libido, is present in 
the as yet indifferentiated ego-id and serves to neutralize 
the destructive impulses which are simultaneously 
present. 


It is in Freud’s private life that we shall best grasp the 
function of defense mechanism which we ascribe to Eros. 
If it be true that the chief Characteristic of a defense 
mechanism is that the antagonistic drive it is supposed to 
repress in the unconscious, passes into consciousness under a 
disguise or in a displaced expression, then the sexual aspect 
in Freud’s biography is the most inefficacious armour ever 
invented, 

Nobody was further from Casanova than Freud. It is 
Probable that between Gisela Fluss, his quite platonic girl 
friend of adolescence, and Martha Bernays, whom he met 
twelve years later, he was never in love. He wrote to his 
future wife that young girls, as a rule, didn’t interest him. 
In a letter to acknowledge Putnam’s book Human Motives, 
which he sent to the author on July 8, 1915, we find this 
typical sentence: “I stand for an infinitely freer sexual life, 
although I myself have made very little use of such 
freedom.” 43 

According to Jones, it is likely that the more passionate 
side of life subsided with him earlier than it does with many 
men.‘ A great number of facts seem to Justify Jones’s state- 
ment. When he was forty-one, Freud confessed, among other 
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complaints, in a letter to Fliess: “Also sexual excitation is 
of no more use to a person like me.” #5 Impotent at forty-one! 
We can hardly believe it of a psychoanalyst who according 
to his own statement is supposed to cure impotence: “If a 
practising psycho-analyst asks himself what disorder he is 
most often called up to remedy, he is obliged to reply—apart 
from anxiety in all its many forms—psychical impotence.” 4¢ 
And yet we must bow to facts. Other writings bear testimony. 
In the Interpretation of Dreams Freud revealed that in his 
forties he felt attracted to a young girl and half-voluntarily 
touched her slightly. He was surprised, he says, to Still # 
detect in himself the possibility of such a physical interest. 
At the age of fifty-six he wrote to L. Binswanger: “Today, 
naturally, the libido of the old man exhausted itself by 


distributing money." #8 
If impotence seems so natural at fifty-SiX, sexuality was 


never really very strong. 

I remember how our national poetess Comtesse Anna 
de Noailles, who was rather of the flirting type, insisted on 
meeting Freud. She was very excited at the idea of knowing 
“the Father of the Libido.” Still, I never saw her more disap- 
pointed than after their short conversation. “Surely,” she 
exclaimed, “he never wrote his ‘sexy’ books. What a terrible 
man! I am sure he has never been unfaithful to his wife. 
It's quite abnormal and scandalous!” 

It may be argued, of course, that people always write 
about what they desire and never possess. It is certainly true 
of poets and artists. Omar Khayyam's stanzas could have 
originated only in a Muslim country, where wine was 
forbidden. 

Fromm seems to adopt this thesis when he makes the 
interesting remark that “Freud, a man of puritan attitude, 
would hardly have been able to write so frankly about sex, 
had he not been so sure of his own ‘goodness’ in this 
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respect.” 9 But Freud was an analyst, used to outwitting the 
traps of the unconscious. He held that “all judgment con- 
cerning oneself is so difficult and doesn’t Carry conviction.’’ 50 

If this is so, we may rely on Freud’s theory of sub- 
limation, as expressed in most of his works, from his essay 
on Leonardo da Vinci up to Civilisation and its Discontents. 
He contended that culture was the suppression of the in- 
stincts. Beethoven and Balzac seem to confirm this hypothesis. 
However, Bach had twenty children. As for Victor Hugo 
Who was poet, novelist and statesman, he used to make love 
to the young chambermaids until his death. When he was 
eighty, his medical advisor told him that this was a dangerous 
game in old age. Victor Hugo, Very surprised, answered, 
“Why, doctor, nature ought to warn you. I feel as fit as 
when I was twenty.” 

Isn't then Freud’s theory a rationalisation of his own 
sexual inhibition? Isn’t it a case of “Because I am so busy 
with thought, I necessarily have no energy left for sex” 


We become even more Suspicious that he had personal 
erotic problems when we read: 


of culture, but Something in 
function itself, that denies us 
us in other directions;” 5! or: “The Possibility must be con- 
sidered that Something in the nature of the sexual instinct 
itself is unfavourable to the achievement of absolute gratifi- 
cation;” 52 or that conclusion, “For what motive would in- 
duce man to put his sexual energy to other uses if by any 
disposal of it he could obtain fully satisfying pleasure?” 53 

Is Freud ungrateful, forgetful or Psychically impotent? 

Anna de Noailles’s surmise that “Freud ne trompe pas sa 
femme. C’est scandaleux! C’est anormal,” * is backed up by 
Jones's statement that “his Wife was assuredly the only 


“It is not only the oppression 
the nature of the (sexual) 
full satisfaction and urges 


* “Freud is never unfaithful to his wife. It’s scandalous! It's abnormal!" 
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woman in Freud’s love life and she always came first before 
all mortals.” 5 

Is it necessary to mention Freud's futile attempts in 
America to have intercourse with prostitutes? One cannot 
induce impotence from this failure. Quite normal men are 
unable to arrive at a satisfactory result under such cir- 
cumstances. This is, rather, a sign of good psychic health. 
What needs to be explained is that he tried. An occasional 
affair with a prostitute is a variety of onanism. More often 
than not it is a remedy against anguish. A child masturbates 
because it feels abandoned and thus insecure, and not be- 
cause it is striving after a sexual aim. In his short visit to a 
prostitute a man endeavours to overcome the pangs of death 
by proving to himself that he does exist—at least for this 
other thou. The anonymous girl symbolizes better than the 
too-well-known wife the external, material world. 

The remedy, however, did not work for Freud. Sexuality 
proved in his case a poor defense mechanism. Let us see if 
love was more efficacious. The time has come to examine his 
relationship with Martha Bernays, the “beloved darling,” 
when she was his fiancée. 

One of the rare occasions on which he speaks of the 
“only woman in his love life,” is in a letter to his son-in-law 
(Sophie’s husband). And what does he write about the 
woman who “always came first before all mortals’? “IT have 
really got along very well with my wife. I am thankful to 
her above all for her many noble qualities, for the children 
Who have turned out so well, and for the fact that she has 
neither been very abnormal nor very often ill.” 85 

If my husband were to mention among my “noble 
qualities” the fact that “I was not very often ill,” I should 
most certainly divorce him! 

Perhaps the essay on degradation in erotic life, written in 
1912, is a disguised part of Freud’s own autobiography? 
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The injurious results of the deprivation of sexual 
enjoyment at the beginning manifest themselves in lack 
of full satisfaction when sexual desire is later given free 
rein in marriage. But, on the other hand, unrestrained 
sexual liberty from the beginning leads to no better 
result. It is easy to show that the value the mind sets 
on erotic needs instantly sinks as soon as satisfaction 
becomes readily obtainable. Some obstacle is necessary 
to swell the tide of the libido to its height; and at all 
periods of history, wherever natural barriers in the way 
of satisfaction have not sufficed, mankind has erected 
conventional ones in order to be able to enjoy love.56 


The most stereotyped opinions of the vulgar nineteenth 
century bourgeoisie, quite unworthy of Freud’s psychological 
genius appear in this passage. “Erotic value instantly sinks 
as soon as satisfaction becomes readily obtainable . . . 
Obstacle necessary to swell the tide of the libido” etc. All 
real lovers know that these hackneyed expressions are false. 
Only impotence needs such artificial stimulation. 

There is however something worse than to speak in this 
way about “the woman who always came first before all 
mortals,” and that is not to speak of her at all. In his 
voluminous correspondence with Fliess, Freud writes about 
his theories, his patients, his colleagues, his professional 
success and disappointments, his mood, his depressions, and 
the utter emptiness of his life, as if he were a widower. Never 
does he mention his wife in this affective context. In fact, 
the whole correspondence in itself is a denial of all intimacy 
with her. To confide his most precious impressions, his hopes 
and sorrows, and everything that he really valued, he had to 
have a bosom friend outside the Berggasse. Happiness could 
not be found within his own home. 
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Both Jones and Fromm give very vivid descriptions of 
the way he spent his time: 

On week-days Freud saw patients from eight to one, then 
he had lunch, took a walk alone, worked in his consultation 
room from three to nine or ten, then took a walk with his 
wife, sister-in-law or daughter, then worked on his corres- 
pondence and writing until one a.m., unless there was a 
meeting that evening. The meals seem to have been not 
particularly sociable. A good example is Freud’s habit “of 
bringing his latest purchase of an antiquity, usually a small 
statuette, to the dinner table, and placing it in front of 
him as a companion during the meal.57 Afterward, it would 
be returned to his desk, and then brought back again for a 
day or two.” 58 On Sundays, Freud visited his mother in the 
morning, was with analytic friends and colleagues in the 
afternoon, had his mother and sisters for dinner, and then 
worked on his manuscripts.5 His wife used to have visits 
from friends in the afternoon, and it is a rather telling 
comment on Freud's active interest in his wife’s life that 
Jones reports that if his wife's visitors included “anyone 
in whom Freud was interested he would drop into the 
drawing-room for a few minutes.” 60 

Freud spent a great deal of time in the summer 
travelling. This vacation period was the great occasion to 
compensate for the period of hard and continuous work 
during the rest of the year. Freud loved to travel, and he 
disliked travelling alone. But the vacation was used to make 
up only partly for the little time he spent with his wife at 
home. As mentioned before, he travelled abroad with his 
psycho-analytic friends, or even with his wife’s sister, but 
not with his wife. There are several explanations given for 
this fact, one by himself and one by Jones. The latter writes 
that “his wife, busy with other duties, was seldom mobile 
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enough to travel, nor was she equal to Freud’s restless pace 
Or his omnivorous passion for sight-seeing . . . But almost 
every day on such tours he would send a Postcard or telegram 
to her and every few days a long letter.” 61 

Now, as Fromm points out, when one really loves the 
companion of one’s life, one makes a compromise about 
sight-seeing. I am afraid Freud’s love is somewhat presbyopic. 


I am desperately sorry not to let all of you see the 
beautiful things here. To be able to enjoy such things in 
the company of seven or nine, or even of three, I should 
have been, not a psychiatrist and allegedly the founder 
of a new direction in Psychology, but a manufacturer of 
something useful like toilet Paper, matches or boot- 
buttons. It is too late to learn that now, so I have to 


go on enjoying myself egoistically, but with a deep 
sense of regret.s2 


If Freud had heard such an argument from one of his 
Patients, he would have called it a rationalisation. 

No, neither love as a defense mechanism against the fear 
of death, nor love per se was a success for Freud. 


The birth of a man is the kiss of time on the lips of 
Space. In Freud’s basic insecurity there were also socio- 
economic factors. A small Jewish boy growing up in an 
antisemitic atmosphere (of which I shall speak later), 
will either breed inferiority feelings or respond to the 
challenge with over-compensation. If he is gifted, he will 
show off with his intelligence and learning. The Talmudic 
tradition encourages reason and intellectual discipline. 

Freud was born in Freiberg (Moravia) on May 6, 1856. 
Unlike all other great Western Powers, his native country 
was beginning to decay. The Austro-Hungarian Emperor 
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and the Turkish Sultan were “the sick men” of Europe. 
Political instability and ideological slogans generally foster 
a critical mind. 

The nineteenth century saw the great industrial revo- 
lution that upset the whole European economy. The big 
factories sentenced all craftsmen to death. Freud’s father 
was a small wool manufacturer. He had once been pros- 
perous. Now things had changed. The Vienna train didn’t 
stop at Freiberg any more. Inflation had followed the 1848 
Revolution. Unemployment set in. In 1859, during the 
Austro-Italian war, the small town was ruined. Jakob's 
business was directly affected. New dangers threatened. The 
results of the Revolution of 1848 bad been the birth of 
Czech nationalism at the very heart of Austrian politics. 
The ruling class of Germans and Austrians were hated by 
the Bohemians and the Moravians. Economic troubles and 
Czech desire of independence turned to the usual scapegoat 
—the Jews who spoke German. Even in Freiberg tailors held 
Jewish wool manufacturers responsible for the unhappy 
Situation. It was time to go and seek one’s fortune elsewhere. 

So, at the age of three, Sigmund knew the pangs of 
emigration which had been the lot of his Jewish ancestry 
and which was again to be his fate some eighty years later 
when he had to flee before the Nazis. 

The Freud family went first to Leipzig. Jakob found no 
job there, and after some twelve months search they finally 
settled in Vienna. It was on that journey to Leipzig that 
Sigmund found lamp-posts resembling souls burning in hell. 

In the next year the erotic defense mechanism appeared. 
It was on the trip from Leipzig to Vienna that Sigmund saw 
his mother naked. He was so impressed by it that forty years 
later he told it to Fliess . . . in Latin! “My libido was 
awakened and turned towards matrem.” 63 Strangely enough, 
as Jones points out,$ there is a lapse of memory here, which 
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must have some hidden significance. Freud Places that event 
between the ages of two and two and a half years, whereas 
we know quite well that it happened when he was four. 

From the economic point of view, the sexual answer is 
stronger, because it benefits from a double repression. For 
the Western culture, reason is more convincing. Though it 
leaves open all issues for displacement, it gives a false 
impression of security. 

I have, in other works,65 analyzed the defense mechanism 
which reason represented for Descartes and Bacon, whose 
chief problem consisted in laying ghosts. Indeed Descartes is 
half-conscious of this process, for he himself Says, “Larvatus 
prodeo.” (It is masked that I am advancing). Descartes is 
ambivalent even in the use of words. I have counted in his 
Discours de la méthode as many as fifty synonyms of “mask,” 
“make-believe,” “hide” (feindre, feinte, tromperie, trompeur, 
circonspect, de biais, etc.). In his Méditations, he even puts 
forward the hypothesis of a “cheating God.” He thinks it is 
necessary to “shade the truth.” 66 Nobody, before the 
Freudian era, had better described defense mechanisms. 

As Toynbee has pointed out in his Study in History, 
Descartes is the father of our Western culture. He laid down 
the severe laws of reason. 

It is interesting to note how Teason was for him the 
only possible defense. I showed in my analysis of Descartes 
some of his personal problems. His mother died when he 
Was one year old. His father didn’t care for him. More 
important, however, than his Personal history, were the 
troubles of the dramatic period which Europe underwent 
during his lifetime. It was not unlike our own. Everything 
was changing quickly. In the intellectual world Galileo was 
upsetting the then poor notions of the universe. New con- 
tinents had been discovered. Cathedrals were no longer 
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trying to conquer heaven, but Renaissance castles were 
spreading in a horizontal line. 

Most of all there was the Inquisition and there were 
terrible religious wars outside. Within the seventeenth cen- 
tury thinker a sharp conflict raged between the mediaeval 
man not yet quite asleep and the modern man not yet quite 
awake. 

There is a strange analogy between Bacon's and Des- 
cartes’ lives. Both had been Rosicrucians. Both had been 
engaged to begin with in mystical controversies. Was it in 
order to school the anarchy of esoteric wisdom that the 
former laid down the rules of inductive logic, and that the 
latter wrote his Discours de la Méthode? ‘They both built a 
dam against the ebb and flow of the dangerous ocean of 
unconsciousness. It is as if they had traced the boundaries 
of their security and had said to all passions and instincts: 
“You may approach just so far but no further. ‘That is 
the borderline.” After that Louis XIV could impose his 
State ritual, and the French culture could invent something 
everybody is still proud of—la mesure. Everything was 
measured. Racine’s tragedies had to obey the three unities. 
Le Notre’s pretty gardens were not allowed to be wild, and 
spontaneity became suspect. Reason ruled everything. 
Anxiety had entirely disappeared, which means that it was 


strongly repressed. 


For Freud, too, reason represented the best method of 
laying ghosts. His native intelligence, his utter distrust in 
the shallow ideologies of his time, and also his own sexual 


poverty, were the best possible preparation for his use of 


this second defense mechanism. 
It may be objected that the comparison with Descartes 


and Bacon is irrelevant. Where is Freud’s Rosicrucian phase? 
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Where are his religious conflicts? I shall answer: in his 
pre-history. 

Freud’s biographers have mentioned among his family 
influences the Talmudic intellectual discipline. Now we 
must not forget that the Talmudic casuistry is itself a re- 
action against a much older tradition: the mystic trend of 
the Cabbalah. Among East European Jews are to be found 
members of a very interesting faction, for whom the Cab- 
balah is not some obscure theory, but a concrete way of 
living. They are called the Hassidim. Hassid is sometimes 
rendered as “pious.” The name is probably derived from 
the term “Hessed,” which means grace or mercy. The 
Weltanschauung of Hassidism is of the neo-Platonic, Pytha- 
gorean types.®7? Such must have been the Essene ideology. 
And the wisdom of numbers, too, is a feature of the 
Cabbalah. 

The essential theory of Hassidism is that the spirit per- 
vades all matter. There are divine sparks in every activity. 
Sexual love may be thus sanctified and made humbly to serve 
God.s8 

In a letter to Roback, Freud confesses: “You will be 
interested to learn that my father actually came from a 
Hassidic milieu.” 69 I don’t know whether Dr. Roback was 
interested, but I certainly am. This Platonic background of 
Hassidism, even if Freud only sensed the atmosphere without 
being acquainted with the underlying philosophy, is not 
alien to his Eros theory. 

It is strange to note that biographers (including psycho- 
analysts), when they have to deal with an atheist, imagine 
that he has sprung from his mother’s womb like Athena 
from Zeus’s head, all armed from head to foot with 
blasphemies and negations of God. Have they forgotten that 
the fiercest anti-clericals are former seminarists? They never 
look for reaction formations, nor do they wonder what 
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frustrated love and what conflicting creeds are hidden in 
early childhood. 

Now, was there such a clash of religions in the three-year- 
old Freud? His father, as we shall see later, kept the Jewish 
rites without fanaticism. There is the old Bible where all 
the births of the family are registered, the Hebrew name 
Schlomo and the Hebrew tutor.” His mother seems to have 
given him an atheist upbringing. Isn't there a sad anguish of 
death in the following story quoted by Jones: 


Another memory was of his mother assuring him at 
the age of six that we were made of earth and therefore 
must return to earth. When he expressed his doubts of 
this unwelcome statement she rubbed her hands together 
and showed him the dark fragments of epidermis that 
came there as a specimen of the earth we are made of. 
His astonishment was unbounded and for the first time 
he captured some sense of the inevitable. As he put it: 
“J slowly acquiesced in the idea I was later to hear 
expressed in the words ‘Thou owest Nature a death.’ ” 
This misquotation from Shakespeare's Henry I V (Part I, 
Act V, Sc. 1, and Part IL, Act III, Sc. 2) is not because 
“nature” occurs in place of “God” with Goethe and 
several classical authors, since Freud ascribes it to 
Shakespeare in a letter to Fliess. It may have been in- 
fluenced by Tristram Shandy, of which Freud was par- 
ticularly fond, since Sterne there makes the same 


substitution (Book V, Ch. 3).7 


Then there is Nannie, old and ugly Nannie, the Czech 
nurse whom Freud loved very much and to whom he gave 
his money. In another book I have already shown the im- 
portance of the servant in the child’s world. Most psycho- 
have so far underestimated the part she plays in 
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analysts 


our personal prehistory. Indeed haven't all boys of the middle 
classes had two mothers, one to respect and one to boss and 
play with? 72 

Freud never undervalued Nannie’s importance in his 
life. He did not forget her in his correspondence with Fliess. 
He even allotted her the outstanding role of “first generator 
of neurosis.” “My ‘first generator’ was an old and ugly 
woman, though clever, who spoke to me a lot about God 
and Hell.” 73 No wonder he took lamp-posts for souls burning 
in hell. In the next letter he gives us some more information 
about Nannie: “IT asked my mother if she still remembered 
my nurse. ‘Of course,’ she answered. ‘She used to take you to 
all the churches. When you came back home, you started to 
preach and to tell us everything the good God did.’ ” 74 

Most of the inhabitants of Freiberg were Roman Catho- 
lics but only Nannie’s talk on Redemption and Resurrection 
impressed the Jewish boy, because it was Nannie and be- 
cause he loved her. Twenty-seven years later he challenged 
Fate by starting his medical practice on an Easter Sunday. 
There was nobody in Vienna. But Easter Sunday had an 


affective weight. It was the holy day when Nannie took 
him to the church at Freiberg. 


We can trace Freud's characteristic way of answering 
rationally to an irrational event as far back as the age of 
two. He was still wetting his bed. His father scolded him. 
Little Sigmund simply answered: “Don’t worry, Papa, I will 
buy you a beautiful new red bed in Neutitschein.” 75 

Of course one must be mother’s darling to dare to make 
such a reply. Still, it already shows a rational tendency of 
the mind, a good defense against the basic fear, and the 
capacity to put oneself in the shoes of the father as one who 
knows that he can pay later for the damages which he caused. 

His motto: “Sapere aude” (Dare to know) proves that he 
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would take any risk, rather than face the danger of the 
unknown. Apart from the socio-economic insecurity and the 
religious problem, he had to tackle another personal doubt. 
He had to ascertain his exact place in the Freud family. 

Jones mentions Freud’s half-brother Philip, a man given 
to joking, whom Freud “suspected of being his mother’s mate 
and whom he tearfully begged not to make his mother 
pregnant again. Could one trust such a man, who evidently 
knew all the secrets, to tell the truth about them? It would 
be a curious trick of fate, if this insignificant little man—he 
is said to have ended up as a peddler—had, through his 
mere existence, proved to have fortuitously struck the spark 
that lit the future Freud’s determination to trust himself 
alone, to resist the impulse to believe others more than in 
himself, and in that way to make imperishable the name of 
Freud.” 16 

When Freud was two and a half, his first mamma 
betrayed him, because she was pregnant with his sister Anna, 
and his second mamma disappeared. That was too much of 


a frustration! Did he resent the loss of Nannie as an 


abandonment? 
Worst of all the hated Philip, who gave babies to his 


mother, had also kidnapped Nannie. 


.. And at the same moment, when his mother was 
in bed with the new baby, his Nannie disappeared. 
As he learnt later, she had been caught stealing his 
and Philip had insisted on her being 
apprehended; she was sent to jail for ten months." Having 
reason to suspect Philip's implication in the disappear- 
ance, he asked him what had become of her and received 
the jokingly ambiguous answer: “Sie ist eingekastelt.” An 
adult would have understood this as meaning: “She has 
been locked up in prison,” but the child's mind took 
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money and toys, 


it more literally as “she has been put in a chest.” This 
connects with a fascinating analysis Freud made forty 
years later of an apparently unintelligible memory from 
his childhood. He saw himself standing before a chest 
and tearfully demanding something of his half-brother 
Philip, who is holding it open. Then his mother, 
notably slender (i.e., not pregnant), comes into the room, 
Presumably from the street. At first he supposed the 
memory must refer to some teasing on the brother’s part, 
interrupted by the mother's appearance. The psycho- 
analysis of the memory, however, gave a very different 
picture of the episode. He had missed his mother, who 
had probably gone out for a walk, and so had anxiously 
turned to the naughty brother who had put his Nannie 
in a chest, and begged him to release his mother from the 
same fate. The brother obligingly opened the chest to 
reassure him that there was no mother there, whereupon 
he began to cry. Further analysis revealed that the chest 
was a womb symbol, and that the anxious request to the 
brother concerned not merely the mother’s momentary 
absence but the more agitating question whether another 
unwelcome little brother had been put into that all-im- 
portant locality. Philip was the one who had to do 
with putting people into “chests” and the boy had formed 
the phantasy that his half-brother and his mother, who 
were of the same age, had cooperated in producing the 
usurping Anna.’8 


Between the conflicting religions around him, Philip's 


lies and the general insecurity, he could have faith only in 
his own critical mind. “I trace the limits,” says the Goddess 
Reason. Ghosts have to show their visa at the Customs. 
The immigration officer tells them sternly: “You shall not 
enter.” 
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For laying ghosts this defense mechanism was more 
efficacious than the first, because Freud was more gifted for 
reason than for sex. 

Freud made the last step rationalism could make. Perhaps 
in his great fervor he overstepped the frontier, and fell 
unawares into the irrational land of his enemy? Even that he 
repressed. 


I shall not dwell on the third defense mechanism, as it 
has had little influence on psychoanalysis. Freud himself 
speaks of drugs as a means of making life less painful.” 

Long before the publication of his correspondence, many 
of his pupils had secretly analyzed the famous Irma dream. 
Considering Freud’s fixation to mother, and his studies on 
hypnotism and sleep, it seems natural that he should show 
some interest in drugs. 

The most important fact in this respect, if one deems that 
there are no coincidences in the life of a man who has a 
mission, is his discovery of cocaine. It is closely associated 
with his long betrothal to Martha Bernays. He started his 
research work in order to improve his financial situation 
so as to be able to get married. Yet he accused Martha 
of being instrumental in the half-failure of his discovery. 
As Jones pointed out with great delicacy, these reproaches 
were really addressed to himself. He felt a semi-conscious 
guilt for not having realized that cocaine could be dangerous. 


He writes for instance: 


I may here go back a little and explain how it was 
the fault of my fiancee that I was not already famous 
at that early age. A side interest, though it was a deep 
one, had led me in 1884 to obtain from Merck some of 
what was then the little-known alkaloid cocaine and 
study its physiological action. While I was in the 
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to 


middle of this work, an opportunity arose for making a 
journey to visit my fiancee, from whom I had been 
parted for two years. I hastily wound up my investigation 
of cocaine and contented myself in my book on the 
subject with prophesying that further uses for it would 
soon be found. I suggested, however, to my friend 
Konigstein, the ophthalmologist, that he should inves- 
tigate how far the anesthetizing properties of cocaine 
were applicable in diseases of the eye. When I returned 
from my holiday I found that not he, but another of 
my friends, Carl Koller (now in New York), to whom I 
had also spoken about cocaine, had made the decisive 
experiments upon animals’ eyes and had demonstrated 
them at the Ophthalmological Congress at Heidelberg. 
Koller is therefore rightly regarded as the discoverer of 
local anesthesia by cocaine, which has become so im- 
portant in minor surgery; but I bore my fiancee no 
grudge for her interruption of my work.80 


Yet we know from a letter to his fiancee how the whole 
thing started. 


IT am also toying now with a project and a hope which 
T will tell you about; perhaps nothing will come of this, 
either. It is a therapeutic experiment. I have been read- 
ing about cocaine, the effective ingredient of coca leaves, 
which some Indian tribes chew in order to make them- 
selves resistant to privation and fatigue. A German has 
tested this stuff on soldiers and reported that it had 
really rendered them strong and capable of endurance. 
I have now ordered some of it, and for obvious reasons 
am going to try it out on cases of heart disease, then on 
nervous exhaustion, particularly in the awful condition 
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following withdrawal of morphine (as in the case 
of Dr. Fleischl). There may be any number of other 
people experimenting on it already; perhaps it won't 
work. But I am certainly going to try it and, as you 
know, if one tries something often enough and goes on 
wanting it, one day it may succeed. We need no more 
than one stroke of luck of this kind to consider setting 
up house. But, my little woman, do not be too convinced 
that it will come off this time. As you know, an explorer's 
temperament requires two basic qualities: optimism in 
attempt, criticism in work.8! 


Freud's enthusiasm was waxing. Cocaine seemed to hima 
magic remedy for everything. He took it himself when he 
got depressed. It invigorated him. It gave him an unexpected 
feeling of energy. On June 2, 1884, he wrote to Martha: 


Woe to you, my Princess, when I come, I will kiss 
you quite red and feed you till you are plump. And if 
you are forward, you shall see who is stronger, a gentle 
little girl who doesn’t eat enough or a big wild man 
who has cocaine in his body.#® During my last severe 
crisis of depression I have taken some more coca and 
a weak dose has wonderfully bucked me up. I am now 
busy collecting everything that has been written on this 


magic substance in order to compose a poem to its 


glory.83 

So at twenty-eight in full rising ambition and pro- 
fessional activity, in full happiness of requited love, Freud 
finds the time to be so depressed that he has to resort to 
cocaine! 

In the successf 
all are of minor importance. 
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ul life of a genius like Freud, drugs after 
They only show how great 


was his basic anxiety of death. None of the existing defense 
mechanisms were neglected. 


Destruction is the most obvious and the best known of 
all defense mechanisms. Primary aggressiveness is the extra- 
version of the death instinct. Instead of attacking the subject 
himself the drives are turned toward others. 

Though entirely innocent of psychoanalytic knowledge, 
Albert Camus has re-discovered in his drama “Caligula” the 
secret motives of human wickedness. He shows how the 
Roman Emperor slays foes and friends, because, as he 
himself whispers to his mistress, he is “so terribly afraid of 
death.” It seems to him that the death of the others will 
preserve his own life. This death fear turns into a madness 
of slaughter. 

Perhaps some early Freudian statements, I mean the pre- 
death instinct formulations, should be inverted. It is not 
because thou art my rival that I wish thy death. It is 
because thou art not yet dead that thou art my rival. 

This feeling is of course repressed and disguised under 
reaction-formations of noble charity. Let us take for instance 
Solomon's Judgment. Here is the Biblical account: 


And the one woman said, O my lord, I and this 
woman dwell in one house; and I was delivered of a 
child with her in the house. And it came to pass, the 
third day after I was delivered, that this woman Was 
delivered also; and we were together; there was no 
stranger with us in the house, save we two in the house. 
And this woman's child died in the night; because she 
overlaid it. And she arose at midnight, and took my 
son from beside me, while thine handmaid slept, and laid 
it in her bosom, and laid her dead child in my bosom. 
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And when I rose in the morning to give my child suck, 
behold, it was dead; but when I had looked considered 
in the morning, behold, it was not my son which I did 
bear. And the other woman said, Nay; but the living 
is my son, and the dead is thy son. And this said, No; 
but the dead is thy son, and the living is my son. 
Thus they spake before the king. 

Then said the king, The one saith, This is my son 
that liveth, and thy son is the dead: and the other saith, 
Nay; but thy son is the dead, and my son is the living. 
And the king said, Bring me a sword. And they brought 
a sword before the king. And the king said, Divide the 
living child in two, and give half to the one, and 
half to the other. Then spake the woman whose the 
living child was unto the king, for her bowels yearned 
upon her son, and she said, O my lord, give her the 
living child, and in no wise slay it. But the other said, 
Let it be neither mine nor thine, but divide it. Then 
the king answered and said, Give the former the living 
child, and in no wise slay it: she is the mother thereof.* 


It is generally interpreted as a proof of a mother's infinite 
love; she renounces her natural desire to keep her child, 
so that it may live. But what about the other mother? Isn't 
it also a proof of a mother’s hate? Why does she say, “Let it 
be neither mine nor thine, but divide it"? 

Now, in a short digression generally unnoticed or forgot- 
ten where he speaks about social justice, quoting as an ex- 
ample the fear of syphilitic contamination, which hides the 
unconscious desire to contaminate others, Freud gives the 
following comment on Solomon's Judgment: 


* II Kings, IL. 17-27. 
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All the other manifestations whose usefulness in social 
life is generally acknowledged such as, for example, com- 
munity spirit, esprit de corps and so on, incontestably 
derive from jealousy. No one may stand out from among 
the others; all must do and be alike. Social justice 
demands that one renounce many things in order that 
others also may renounce them, or, which comes to the 
same thing, may have no power to claim them. It is 
this justification of equality which constitutes the found- 
ation of social conscience and of the sense of duty. We 
find it also, in a quite unexpected manner, underlying 
what psychoanalysis has revealed as the “infection anx- 
iety” of syphilitics, an anxiety which corresponds to 
the battle that these unfortunate people are obliged to 
fight against their desire to infect others: why should 
they alone be infected and be forced to give up so much, 
when others are well and are free to participate in every 
form of enjoyment? 

‘The story of Solomon’s judgment has the same mean- 
ing. Since one woman’s child died, the other must not 
be permitted a live child. This desire enabled the king 
to recognize the mother of the dead child.8# 


Freud’s remarks on this subject incited me to try an 


amusing test. I asked some cultured people: “How did king 
Solomon recognize the real mother?” They all answered: 
“Solomon recognized the real mother because she preferred 
to see her baby live with another woman rather than accept 
its death.” Then I told them Freud’s comment, which 
impressed them greatly. 


Three years later I asked the same people (including 


psychoanalysts): “What did Freud say about Solomon's 
judgment?” They knew Freud had written something about 
it, but they had all (including the psychoanalysts) forgotten 
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what it was. Repression of the fear of death and even its 
defense mechanisms is really strong in our civilization. 

Yet I really felt once that wicked motive of the bad 
mother. My favourite Siamese cat, whom I loved more than 
I dare to confess, had died. I was in great sorrow. For days 
and days I could not meet a cat on my way without wishing 
to kill it, a thing I would not dream of at other times. 
I felt the world had become topsy-turvy and devoid of justice, 
because stupid cats ran about while my own, tender, clever, 
beautiful, much beloved pet was no more. It's an emotion 
one doesn’t like to acknowledge. 


Thus, aggressiveness appears to be the most orthodox 
reaction to the fear of death. In Freud's childhood we have 
many features of a combative nature. After he matured he 
became no meeker. He himself confesses in a letter to Fliess: 


Everything makes me believe, too, that the birth of a 
brother a year younger than I had aroused in me wicked 
desires and a truly infantile jealousy, and that his death 
(which came about a few months later) left in me the 
germ of guilt. Also I have long known that my accomplice 
in mischief—between the ages of one and two years— 
was one of my nephews, a year older than I, now living 
at Manchester, and who came to visit us in Vienna when 
I was fifteen. I seem to remember that we sometimes 
treated my niece, a year younger, with some cruelty. 
This nephew and younger brother determined the neu- 
rotic character but also the intensity of all my friend- 


ships.83 
It was not until he was sixty-four that Freud became 


the real Freud. In the libido theory, apart from its thera- 
peutic applications, there was nothing really original. It 
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could be traced back to Plato and there was nothing there to 
shock people as it did. 

When Freud first formulated the theory of death in- 
stincts, most of his disciples who had followed him through 
all the vicissitudes, protested. 

If it be true that the more a patient protests against a 
given interpretation, the more likely it is to be justified, 
—and clinical case studies attest to this—we may assume that 
the death instinct is one of the most important discoveries 
of the twentieth century. 

‘That is why I will take it as my point of departure for 
studying the doctrine and the mission of Freud. It is as 
rich for the human soul as Toynbee’s notion of challenge is 
for history. 
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III 


BEYOND THE DEATH INSTINCT 


In his approach to the death instincts Freud encountered 
the existential problem. It was no less than an attempt to 
solve the old riddle of fate: 


Thus we have come across people all of whose human 
relationships have the same outcome: such as the bene- 
factor who is abandoned in anger after a time by each 
of his protégés, however much they may otherwise differ 
from one another, and who thus seems doomed to taste all 
the bitterness of ingratitude; or the man whose friend- 
ships all end in betrayal by his friend; or the man who 
time after time in the course of his life raises someone 
else into a position of great private or public authority 
and then, after a certain interval, himself upsets that 
authority and replaces him by a new one; Or, again, the 
lover, each of whose love affairs with a woman passes 
through the same phases and reaches the same conclu- 


sion.! 


Doesn't this “perpetual recurrence of the same thing” 
remind us of Nietzsche's eternal return? Freud denied ever 
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having been acquainted with the writings of Schopenhauer 
and Nietzsche. Yet as early as 1905 Hitschmann, one of the 
first adherents to psychoanalysis, read a paper in Freud’s 
presence and at Freud’s house on the very subject of Nietz- 
sche’s ideas as compared with some of Freud’s theories. 

As a matter of fact, the kinship may be due both to the 
general atmosphere of the nineteen hundreds and the tem- 
peraments of the authors. Freud was just as pessimistic as 
Schopenhauer and as proud an iconoclast as Nietzsche. 

On observing a small boy who was in the habit of throw- 
ing away his toys and of showing pleasure when they were 
picked up again, Freud called the complete game “disap- 
pearance and return.” 2 

Freud admits that the patient cannot remember the 
whole of what is repressed, and that what he cannot remem- 
ber may be precisely the essential part of it. Therefore he 
is obliged to repeat the expressed material3 and to act it 
out. Such are of course the “activities of instincts intended 
to lead to satisfaction.” 4 Freud's comment here has a truly 
Asiatic flavour: “No lesson has been learnt from the old 
experience of these activities having led instead only to 
unpleasure.” 5 This could have been a verse in the Bhagavad 
Gita. 

Now, what is it in man that overrides the pleasure 
principle? What is is that makes him as stupid as a moth 
in its automatic flight towards the head lights which are 
going to kill it? Freud believes that this compulsion to repeat 
is “something that seems more primitive, more elementary, 
more instinctual than the pleasure-principle which it over- 
rides:’*™8 

There are many unusual notions in this essay that come 
directly from biology. Unconscious memory traces land him 
in the doctrine of innate ideas. 
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As a result of certain psychoanalytic discoveries, we 
are to-day in a position to embark on a discussion of the 
Kantian theorem that time and space are necessary forms 
of thought. We have learnt that unconscious mental 
processes are in themselves “timeless.” This means in the 
first place that they are not ordered temporally, that 
time does not change them in any way and that the idea 
of time cannot be applied to them.’ 


Of course the most original of Freud's contentions is 
also the most biological, viz. his formulation of organic 
immortality. “It seems, then, that an instinct is an urge 
inherent in life to restore an earlier state of things 
which the living entity has been obliged to abandon under 
the pressure of external disturbing forces.” 8 Freud knows 
where this hypothesis will land. He is not afraid of the 
assertion that “the aim of all life is death” and looking back- 
wards, that “inanimate things existed before living ones.” 9 

How can one reconcile such a statement with Freud's 
fear of death? A small sentence in the same paragraph will 
give the clue: “Everything living dies for internal reasons.” 
Indeed in one of his last works Freud even goes so far as 
to hint that one dies because one is tired of life. 


In all cases a fragment of self-destructiveness remains 
within the individual until the moment when it eventu- 
ally succeeds in killing him, though not, perhaps, until 
his libido is entirely exhausted or disadvantageously fixed. 
We may thus suppose that the individual dies of his 


internal conflicts.'0 


Isn’t this an answer to the assertion in The Uncanny, 
cited in the previous chapter: “Biology has not yet been 
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able to decide whether death is the inevitable fate of every 
living being or whether it is only a regular but yet perhaps 
an avoidable event in life.” Now, if one dies only when one 
chooses to do so, if by making the unconscious conscious, 
psychoanalysis wins the mastery over all automatic drives, 
if the Wo Es war soll Ich werden really changes man’s Fate, 
then, after all, death becomes an avoidable event ... in 
theory at least. 


What surprises me most is that the formulation of the 
theory of death instincts should have shocked Freud’s pupils. 
Those barren discussions in psychoanalytic circles simply 
show that medical men have forgotten their physics. Why, 
the Second law of Thermodynamics gives testimony in 
favour of the death instinct. 

Since Genesis man has opposed life to chaos. At the 
beginning of this century Bergson criticized our concept of 
disorder. After all, what we call disorder is not the order 
that we want. That is at any rate the conclusion we reach 
when we consider entropy. The laws regulating the evolu- 
tion of inorganic matter tend to symmetry. The laws of the 
evolution of life reveal a systematic increase of asymmetry. 

From the mathematical standpoint, since the works of 
Boltzmann, Maxwell and Gibbs, the Second Law of Thermo- 
dynamics has become a statistical principle which is obtained 
by the relation S = K Log P, where K is Boltzmann's 
constant. It is expressed in the form of the equation 


K = 8 X 2988 X 10-2 cal/c. 


P represents the quantitative measure of the atomic 
state of a body. Every quantity of heat supplied increases 
the disorder P and accordingly the entropy. An “isolated” 
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system approaches more or less quickly the maximum 
entropy, i.e., absolute chaos or thermic death. 

Thus every activity leads to a loss of energy. As Schroe- 
dinger puts it: “The entropic tendency is the natural tend- 
ency of things to draw near to chaos, unless we prevent it.” 

Mathematical fate, however, is less inexorable than the 
Greek Moirae. This law of dissipation into chaos is given 
the lie by the biological, the organic, and even the para- 
organic phenomena of automation. Lecomte du Nouy thinks 
that this Second Law, as interpreted by Boltzmann, does not 
apply to the organic world, since the laws of chance permit 
an evolution only towards symmetric states. The evolution 
of life, on the contrary, leads to an increase of asymmetry. 

Although most physicists would deny that a living being 
could be an “isolated” system, they all agree that the living 
being creates order out of disorder, while inorganic things 
can only obtain order from order. Schroedinger seems very 
impressed by this fact. He postulates that living matter, in 
organizing the chaotic elements, delays the loss of energy. 
Living organisms seem to take from their environment some 
“negative entropy" in order to compensate the increase of 
entropy they produce by simply living. In short, the living 
being tends to shake itself free of the entropy it produces. 

Life is a perpetual struggle against chaos. The Eros- 
Thanatos fight mentioned by Freud is far from the literary 
manicheism which his ignorant disciples thought it was. 

Love is a refusal to partake of death. Quantum mechanics 
brings us to the notion of a negative entropy, or rather of a 
minus entropy opposed to the plus entropy, to introduce or 
maintain order within the tendency to disorder. Love, which 
is life raised to its highest pitch of intensity, has the power 
of reversal. A law that is absolute for things, contradicts 
itself for beings. Everyone is subject to the positive entropy 
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of things, but life is linked to a negative entropy, that is 
to say, to a temporary but always renewed annulment of the 
tendency to entropy. It is not a question of plus or minus, 
but of a pendulum swing, the critical phase of which is an 
inversion of the inversion—an inversion overcome. 

Every time that one turns from the organic to the living, 
a spontaneous element at once upsets the determinisms. Love 
acts as though death did not exist. The words amour-toujours 
have been linked, and not only in rhyme, from the very 
beginning of time. 


Why, then, all that hubbub about death instincts? Don't 
they stand the severe test of physics? They are one of the 
greatest discoveries—or perhaps re-discoveries—of our 
century. 

It is true that they served Freud’s secret desire of 
giving a rational hope to counterbalance his own fear of 
death. What then? A boy may choose mathematics because 
it is the only profession where he will not meet the dreaded 
face of a girl. Does it mean that mathematics has no truth 
to offer? A neurotic motivation does not disprove a fruitful 
thesis. 

Any real Freudian who comes across irrational attitudes 
in other Freudians cannot resist practicing psychoanalysis at 
home. Would his disciples have attacked his theories had the 
master himself been quite free of unconscious guilt feelings? 
‘The martyr always provokes the bully. 

Why, even in his essay, prior to all criticism, why does 
Freud apologize for his last discovery? Never in his formu- 
lation of the libido theory was he as timid as in the following 


pages: 
The outcome may give an impression of mysticism or 
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of sham profundity; but we can feel quite innocent of 
having had any such purpose in view. We seek only for 
the sober results of research or of reflection based on 
it; and we have no wish to find in those results any 
quality other than certainty." 


Further he asks forgiveness once more: 


This way of looking at things is very far from being 
easy to grasp and creates a positively mystical 12 im- 
pression. It looks suspiciously as though we were trying 
to find a way out of a highly embarrassing situation at any 
price.!8 


And what about this meek sinner's attitude in the 
conclusion of one of Freud’s greatest books? 


My answer would be that I am not convinced myself 
and that I do not seek to persuade other people to believe 
in them. Or, more precisely, that I do not know how 
far I believe in them. There is no reason, as it seems 
to me, why the emotional factor of conviction should 
enter into this question at all. It is surely possible to 
throw oneself into a line of thought and to follow it 
wherever it leads out of simple scientific curiosity, Or, 
if the reader prefers, as an advocatus diaboli, who is not 
on that account himself sold to the devil. 


Why is Freud so repentant? Why are his pupils so 
aggressive? Nothing in the clear content of this essay can 
justify such attitudes. To solve this mystery what else is 
left to use except the psychoanalytic method? Now what 
are the silent unconscious implications of Beyond the 
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Pleasure Principle? Perhaps some lapses in style, some un- 
usual terms might help us here. We must read between the 
lines. 

What strikes us most in his apologetic awkwardness is 
the word mystic. In the very midst of biological explanations, 
which to a superficial onlooker appear more “‘scientific” than 
the psychological slang, Freud frantically denies being a 
mystic. Who on earth in 1920 accused Freud of such a ter- 
rible crime? There is an old French saying, prior to the 
theory of reaction-formation, which runs: “Qui s’excuse, 
SaCCUSE.” * 

‘Ten years later, the 24th of March, 1930, in a letter to 
Roback, Freud stated: “For instance, no one has yet re- 
proached me with “mystical leanings.” Besides, there isa 
magnificent lapsus calami here. Freud started writing 
“mythical” instead of “mystical.” 15 

The crime that made Freud feel guilty and his disciples 
intolerant, the crime that lurks between the lines of Beyond 
the Pleasure Principle is mysticism. The Eros-Thanatos duel, 
that is, the finite-infinite antinomy, is a very ancient religious 
problem. To solve it, Indian philosophers, too, started out 
from biology. Mysticism has the ambition of embracing the 
whole of man, body and soul. So has psychoanalysis. 

The trouble with Freud is that he is a false atheist. He 
discovered something which led him where he didn’t want to 
go. He writes for instance: 


I do not dispute the fact that the third step in the 
theory of the instincts, which I have taken here, cannot 
lay claim to the same degree of certainty as the two earlier 
ones—the extension of the concept of sexuality and the 


* He who excuses himself accuses himself. 
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hypothesis of narcissism. These two innovations were a 
direct translation of observation into theory.!s 


This is a definitely false statement. Doesn't his assertion 
of the regressive character of instincts also rest upon ob- 
served material—namely on the facts of the compulsion to 
repeat? That he doesn’t deny. He adds however in his 
apologetic way: “It may be that I have over-estimated their 
significance.” 17 

There is another material which Freud had at his dis- 
posal. Here and there he observed death instincts among his 
patients, in some interminable analysis. 


We are not in the least surprised if people who were 
normal before become neurotic at these times. When the 
instincts were not so strong these individuals succeeded 
in taming them, but they can no longer do so when the 
instincts acquire this new strength. The repressions be- 
have like dams in time of flood. What occurs regularly 
at these two periods, when for physiological reasons the 
instincts become stronger, may occur sporadically as the 
result of accidental influences at any other period in life. 
Factors contributing to the reinforcement of instinct are: 
fresh traumas, the infliction of frustration and collateral 
interaction between the various instincts.18 


I myself experienced some consequences of death in- 
stincts. We have in France two psychoanalytical societies. 
When I wanted to join the real, orthodox one, I was told 
that officially my didactic analysis went for nothing, con- 
sidering that my analyst, the late Dr. Laforgue belonged to 
the wrong society. So I started my didactic analysis all over 
again with Dr. Bouvet. It was a wonderful experience as far 
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as scientific curiosity went. I really was aware of a somatic 
disintegration, after trespassing upon a dangerous borderline. 
I caught a glimpse of a new universe of atomic sensations. 
However this is not the place to treat personal questions. 

What I am hinting at is that under certain conditions 
death instincts can be lived. Lately I observed them in a 
patient whom a colleague asked me to see. He had been 
analyzed for eleven years in Switzerland. He had regressed to 
complete inertia. Now he refused to leave the mother's 
womb. 

It seems impossible that Freud should have overlooked 
such data. Besides he certainly experienced the death instinct 
at least on one occasion. Ernest Jones tells us that he saw 
Freud collapse in a state of unconsciousness on the floor. It 
happened at the international psychoanalytical meeting at 


Munich ten years before Beyond the Pleasure Principle was 
published. 


Jung with his stalwart arms carried him from the 
Toom to an ante-chamber, where he soon recovered from 
what had turned out to be only a faint. His first words 
on coming round were: “How sweet dying must be.” !9 


To admit frankly death in life and, even more so, life 
in death itself, Freud would have had to renounce his 
Nineteenth Century attitude, grounded, like a scientific 
parvenu'’s, in scepticism. Therein is the grandeur and the 
tragedy of Freud: he went as far as an atheist could go in the 
exploration of the unconscious. He stopped at the extreme 
edge of the abyss, where nothing is left but the hopelessness 
of hoping. 

And yet didn’t he find in the anguish over death the very 
key to the libido? Didn't he in Beyond the Principle of 
Pleasure approach, nearer than any other scientist, the 
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mystical notions? That narcissism is closely associated with 
death, and that love prolongs life, has been taught by most 
religions. Avidity is a regression to the oral stage. It isa 
pathological arrest of the growth of man. Isn't it also the 
greatest obstacle to the detachment demanded by the 
Bhagavad Gita? 

Freud’s definitions of love and death are in keeping with 
Christian charity, Buddhist compassion, Hindu bhakti. “The 
libido of our sexual instincts would coincide with the Eros 
of the poets and philosophers which holds all living things 
together.” 20 Of course it is through Plato that Freud became 
acquainted with Indian wisdom. He added a naive footnote 


about it. 


I have to thank Professor Heinrich Gomperz, of 
Vienna, for the following discussion on the origin of the 
Platonic myth, which I give partly in his own words. It 
is to be remarked that what is essentially the same theory 
is already to be found in the Upanishads. For we find 
the following passage in the Brihaddéranyaka-upanishad, 
1, 8, 4, where the origin of the world from the Atman 
(the Self or Ego) is described: “But he felt no delight. 
Therefore a man who is lonely feels no delight. He 
wished for a second. He was as large as man and wife 
together. He then made this his Self to fall in two, and 
then arose husband and wife. Therefore Yagnavalkya 
said: ‘We two are thus (each of us) like half a shell.’ 
Therefore the void which was there, is filled by the wife.” 

The Brihaddranyaka-upanishad is the most ancient 
of all the Upanishads, and no competent authority dates 
it later than about the year 800 B.C. In contradiction to 
the prevailing opinion, I should hesitate to give an 
unqualified denial to the possibility of Plato’s myth being 
derived, even if it were only indirectly, from the Indian 
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source, since a similar possibility cannot be excluded in 
the case of the doctrine of transmigration. But even if a 
derivation of this kind (through the Pythagoreans in the 
first instance) were established, the significance of the 
coincidence between the two trains of thought would 
scarcely be diminished. For Plato would not have adopted 
a story of this kind which had somehow reached him 
through some oriental tradition—to say nothing of giving 
it so important a place—unless it had struck him as con- 
taining an element of truth.2! 


Isn't it a strange “keeping up with the officially in- 
tellectual Joneses,” the way Freud apologizes (again!) for 
having sponsored such a weird story? Of course, he argues, 
Plato would not have adopted it .. . unless it had struck him 
as containing an element of truth! 

Freud has arrived at the crossroads in man where the 
animal drives meet the attraction to God. Since he refuses 
God, he lands in the pessimism which permeates that other 
great book of his, Civilisation and its Discontents. 

“Life as we find it is too hard for us, it entails too much 
pain, too many disappointments, impossible tasks.” 22 “That 
man should be happy is not included in the scheme of 
creation.” #3 “Suffering comes from three quarters.” 2 “Be- 
coming happy is not attainable.” 25 “Three sources of human 
sufferings, namely, the superior force of nature, the dis- 
position to decay of our bodies, and the inadequacy of our 
methods of regulating human relations.” 25 Of course Freud 
confesses that we cannot help that state of affairs. “We shall 
never completely subdue nature; our body, too, is an or- 
ganism, itself a part of nature, and will always contain the 
seeds of dissolution with its limited powers of adaptation 
and achievement.” #7 Even cheap pleasure is obtained “by 
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sticking one’s bare leg outside the bedclothes on a cold 
winter's night and then drawing it in again.” 28 

A Buddhist would certainly speak like this. A Catholic 
preacher might say similar things. Both of them would give 
immediately the remedy to such misery. Freud has nothing 
in store to soothe us. In the last page of his essay he bluntly 
confesses: “My courage fails me at the thought of rising up 
as a prophet before my fellow-men, and I bow to their re- 
proach that I have no consolation to offer them.” 

In the pessimistic Weltanschauung Freud went further 
than any other man in the world. Ernest Jones states that 
Freud never “cudgeled his brain about the purpose of the 
universe.” 29 Well, that is precisely what Freud did. He 
studied philosophy at the same time as medicine. From 1874 
to 1876 he attended the lectures and seminars of Brentano 
and translated for Gomperz a work of Jobn 5S. Mill. 

In 1896 he wrote to Fliess: “As a young man I longed 
for nothing else than philosophical knowledge, and I am now 
on the way to satisfy that longing by passing over from 
medicine to psychology.” % And again: “I cherish the hope 
of arriving at my original goal of philosophy. For that was 
my earliest aim, when I did not know what I was in the 
world for.” 3! “Beyond Freud's ambition,” observed Dr. 
Jones, “to transform psychology by means of psychopathol- 
ogy, there beckoned the still more distant goal of a philoso- 
phy of life which would end all his restless curiosities and 
uncertainties."32 

In Civilization and its Discontents he poses the old 
existential question “What is the purpose of human life?” 
He can’t see any sense in it. He admits frankly that “only 
religion is able to answer the question of the purpose of life. 
One can hardly go wrong in concluding that the idea of 
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a purpose in life stands and falls with the religious system.” ঠক 

Both Beyond the Pleasure Principle and Civilization and 
its Discontents are unfinished symphonies. After the discovery 
of the death instinct, Freud’s great essays are a mystical 
preparation to the meeting with God in the deepest uncon- 
scious. When the opening has been made, nobody can pre- 
dict where the subway is going to emerge. In Freud’s system 


there is no God at the other end of the subway. Or is there 
a scotoma here? 


Was that “unrepentant atheist,” as Jones calls him, really 
unrepentant and really atheist, I mean in his unconscious 
of course? From book to book Freud refutes Freud. 

In his essay Obsessive Acts and Religious Practices 3# he 
Writes: “One might venture to regard the obsessional 
neurosis as a pathological counterpart to the formation of a 
religion, to describe this neurosis as a Private religious 
system, and religion as a universal obsessional neurosis.” I 


n 
the Future of an Illusion he uses his art and his science to 
cure man of what he describes under the name of “infantile 


beliefs.” For the third time we find in his last work the 
same old sentence: “If our research leads us to a result that 
reduces religion to the status of a neurosis of mankind and 
explains its grandiose Powers in the same way as we should 
a neurotic obsession in our individual patients . . .” 35 
Naturally we think that Freud is definitely established 


in his godless battlements. Then we read in the same Future 
of an Illusion. 


Psychoanalysis is in realit 


Y a method of investigation, 
an impartial 


instrument resembling, S0 to speak, the 
infinitesimal calculus. If, thanks to this, a physician were 
to discover that the earth would be annihilated after a 
certain lapse of time, one would hesitate to attribute 
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destructive tendencies to the calculus itself and to ban it 
in consequence. Nothing that I have here said about the 
real value of religion needed the aid of psychoanalysis; 
it had all been said by others long before psychoanalysis 
existed. If, by applying the methods of psychoanalysis, 
it is possible to acquire a new argument against religion, 
then so much the worse for religion; however, the de- 
fenders of religion would have an equal right to use 
psychoanalysis for a true evaluation of the emotional 
importance of religious doctrine.36 


We turn again to Moses and Monotheism, and three 
months later it runs: “Now as then I am uneasy when 
confronted with my own work. I miss the consciousness of 
unity and intimacy that should exist between the author and 
his work.” 37 

René Laforgue told me that this ebb and flow in Freud’s 
sentiments could be traced back to 1998, the year the Future 
of an Illusion was published. Laforgue has given an ac- 
count 38 of the visit he paid to his old master. 


His book had produced upon me as deep an im- 
pression as the one I had on reading for the first time in 
1913, (when I was a student of nineteen) his study on 
dreams. I got the proof during my long conversation 
with Freud that his real ideas about the problem of 
religions were far from being as absolute as those that 
he professes in The Future of an Illusion. 

I had read this book with the enthusiasm of a 
neophyte who takes every opinion of his master for 
Gospel truth. I had written to Freud a letter full of 
admiration and conveyed to him that I wished to call 
on him at Berchtesgaden where he was spending his 
holidays and where years ago he had written his Inter- 
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pretation of Dreams. I wanted to tell him all my gratitude 
for his moral courage, his trenchant attitude and his 
contempt for illusions. In those days I thought I had 
to partake in this atheism in order to attain a high 
professional value. In spite of his illness, he received 
me in his charming country-house, near the forest where 
we took a walk. This conversation had a very great in- 
fluence on me. I am not exaggerating when I say that 
there and then was decided the turn that all my psycho- 
analytical research work has taken ever since... 

Freud at once broached the subject. He confessed 
that it was always a pleasure for an author to be com- 
Plimented about one of his works, but then he poured 
cold water on my enthusiasm. “This is my worst book!” 
he said. “It isn’t a book of Freud.” Can you imagine my 
utter surprise? How I protested! He continued talking. 
“It's the book of an old man!” Well, I nearly fainted. 
He added, laying stress on each word, “Besides Freud is 
dead now, and believe me, the genuine Freud was really 
@ great man. I am particularly sorry for you that you 
didn’t know him better.” 

I stammered something like, “But, Herr Professor, 
what makes you say that?” So he answered, “Die 
Durchschlagskraft ist verloren gegangen” (The punch is 
lost). 

I was desperate before that man Who wore his own 
mourning, and who so nobly warned me to be cautious 
about the writings of the old Master. 


Laforgue’s talk with Freud seems to corroborate Freud’s 
fickleness regarding religious matters. Can one rely on such 
variable opinions? Freud is too eager to convince me that 
he is an atheist. Therefore I do not feel convinced. We 
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analysts know only too well what the “Jady doth protest too 
much” type of argument means. 

A strange atheist he is, indeed. In 1886 he wrote to 
Martha Bernays: “I have often felt as though I had inherited 
all the defiance and all the passions with which our ancestors 
defended their Temple and could gladly sacrifice my life for 
one great moment in history.” $ 

In a letter of June 1887 he confessed: “I believe I am 
in a cocoon and God knows what kind of beast will creep 
out of it."40 In March 1900 he complains to Fliess: “What 
oppresses me can hardly be helped. It is my cross and I must 
bear it, but God knows my back has become distinctly bent 
from the effort.” 4 

What about this lapse? In citing Shakespeare’s “Thou 
owest nature a death,” Freud substitutes “nature” for “God.” 
One may wonder (so does Peter J. R. Dempsey) whether such 
a substitution did not take place in a letter Freud wrote to 
Martha Bernays in 1883, that nature has endowed him with a 
dauntless love of truth and the keen eye of an investigator. 

Freud has allowed God to use many pseudonyms. He 
often declared that his Gods were Logos and Eros. What 
then is God if not truth and love? Of love, Freud speaks in 
the same style as do Plato, St. Paul and Vivekananda. 

It is beauty perhaps that Freud deified most. So did 
another pseudo-atheist. In the hundred pages of 
contents I have counted ten lauda- 
he artist's joy in creation” 42 alone 


Nietzsche, 
Civilization and its Dis 
tions devoted to art. যা 
escaped Freud's bitter pessimism. 


“At the head of these phantasy-pleasures stands the 
orks of art which through the agency of 


enjoyment of w 
d to those who cannot themselves 


the artist is opene 
create.” $5 
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“Happiness in life is sought first and foremost in the 
enjoyment of beauty.” 4 Unfortunately Psychoanalysis has 
less to say about beauty than about most things.+3 

Now this attitude toward art is a sure sign of Freud’s 
vocation. I have met some real atheists. All of them, without 
a single exception, despised art. Poetry is the last refuge of 
those who have been disappointed by Priests or official 
churches. 

Freud’s real God, however, is civilization. When he 
forgets for a while that he is an “unrepentant atheist’ he 
Sings a beautiful mystical hymn. 


Just as a planet circles round its central body while 
at the same time rotating on its own axis, so the indi- 
vidual man takes his 
development as he §0es on his way through life. But to 
Our dull eyes the Play of forces in the heavens seems 
set fast in a never-varying scheme, though in organic life 
with one another 
and the results of the conflict change from day to day. 
One towards per- 
S unity with the 
ach other; so must 
f cultural develop- 
the ground against 


antagonism of the 
» Which are probably 
the camp of the libido 


greatly it may oppress the lives of individuals at the 
present time.‘ 


| Freud then goes even so far as to assert that the cultural 
| f “ & 

| process transcends humanity, a peculiar process passing over 
|| human life.” #7 Further he adds: 


The process proves to be in the service of Eros, 
which aims at binding together single human individuals, 
then families, then tribes, races, nations, into one great 
unity, that of humanity. Why this has to be done we do 
not know; it is simply the work of Eros. These masses 
of men must be bound to one another libidinally; 
necessity alone, the advantages of common work, would 


not hold them together.48 


It seems that Freud was more afraid of the word God 
than of the notion of the Absolute which under his mask 
smells as sweet as in the Asian philosophies. 

His irrational religious attitudes extended to clerical 
bodies. Nothing is more characteristic than his ambivalence 
towards the Catholic Church. He often flirted with the 
Vatican and yet, in the very midst of Nazi persecution, he 
hesitated between the old and the new enemy. In March 


1938 he wrote: 


We are living here in a Catholic country under the 
protection of that Church, uncertain how long the pro- 
tection will last. So long as it does last I naturally hesitate 
to do anything that is bound to awaken the hostility of 
that Church. It is not cowardice, but caution; the new 
enemy ‘%—and I shall guard against doing anything that 
would serve his interests—is more dangerous than the 
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old one, with whom we have learned to live in peace. 
Psychoanalytic research is in any case the subject of sus- 
Picious attention from Catholicism. I do not maintain 
that this suspicion is unmerited 50 


Further, he added honestly: 


It would probably lead to our being forbidden to 
Work in psychoanalysis. Such violent methods of suppres- 
Sion are by no means alien to the Catholic church; she 
feels it rather as an intrusion into her privileges when 
other people resort to the Same means. Psychoanalysis, 
however, which has travelled everywhere during the 
course of my long life, has not yet found a more service- 
able home than in the City where it was born and grew.5! 


Freud’s ambivalent attitude towards the Catholic Church 
has been very well analyzed by Peter J. R. Dempsey. He 

i TS, waking or sleeping, Freud was 
of Rome.52 Repeatedly in his letters 
t. In November, 1888, he wrote to 
tate to do anything else except study 
the topography of Rome, my longing for which becomes 
more and more acute.” 53 In February, 1899: “I am curious 
myself about when Easter in Rome will be possible.” 5 In 
August of the same Year: “What would You think of ten 
days in Rome at Easter? . - * I have looked forward to it sO 
long. Learning the eternal laws of life in the eternal city 
would be no bad combination.” 55s In April, 1900: “Vienna 
is Vienna, that is to Say, extremely revolting. If I closed with 
next Easter in Rome, I should feel like a Pious Jew.” 56 In 
January 1901: “In the midst of this mental and material 


depression, I am haunted by the thought of spending Easter 
in Rome this year.” 57 
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In addition to these conscious yearnings for Rome, Freud 
had numerous Roman dreams. Thus for instance he records: 
“IT dreamt once that I was looking out of a railway-carriage 
window at the Tiber and the Ponte Sant’ Angelo. The train 
began to move off, and it occurred to me that I had not so 
much as set foot in the city.” 58 The content of this dream 
is too rich to be fully reported here. The motive to see the 
promised land afar is easily recognisable.58 The fascinating 
dream about the Pope correlates with this. “One morning 
at the height of summer,” wrote Freud, “while I was staying 
at a mountain resort in the Tyrol, I woke up knowing I had 
had a dream that the Pope was dead. I failed to interpret this 
dream—a non-visual one—and only remembered as part of 
its basis that I had read in a newspaper a short time before 
that His Holiness was suffering from a slight indis- 
position.” 59 The implications of this fact, however, Freud 
was unable to perceive, and interpreted the dream as a 
mechanism by which he was able to continue to sleep in 
spite of the tolling of the church bells in the ‘Tyrol. But if 
we take him on his own principles, a dream that the Pope 
was dead could signify a repressed wish, for instance, to go to 
Rome. But the phrase to go to Rome, which occurs so often 
in Freud’s conscious and unconscious life, is highly am- 
biguous. It could mean to visit ancient imperial Rome, with 
its wealth of archaeological treasures, and Freud, in spite 
of the Punic Wars, loved and admired the old Empire. It 
could signify a desire to see the modern Italian Rome. But 
it is also sometimes used of those who go to Rome, as the 
administrative centre of the Catholic Church, of those who 
go over to Rome, who become Catholics. 

Father Dempsey formulates the hypothesis of a repressed 
wish in Freud to turn Catholic. In that case, Dempsey thinks, 
‘we should find in his conscious experience a strong opposing 
tendency and perhaps a certain ambivalence, and in his un- 
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conscious the remnant of some infantile experiences of a 
contrary nature.” 60 

It is of interest that Freud was to some extent disap- 
pointed when he finally reached Rome, but that nevertheless 
he returned with a new zest for life, with a diminished desire 
for martyrdom, and with his mind made up to take appro- 
Priate steps to look somewhere else for salvation and “the 
salvation I choose,’ he wrote to Fliess, “was the title of 
Professor.” 6! While in the Eternal City he could contemplate 
Pagan Rome undisturbed (shades of Hannibal!) and thought 
the modern Italian Rome hopeful and likeable. Catholic 
Rome, however, upset him. Incapable, he says, of putting 
out of his mind his own misery and all the other misery of 
mankind, he found “the lie of the salvation of mankind 
which rears its head so proudly to heaven almost intolera- 
ble.” 62 That was in September, 1901. Thirty-seven years 
later he was astonished that the Catholic Church was putting 
Up a sturdy resistance to the Nazi menace to culture, for the 
Church, to Freud’s mind, “has been the implacable enemy of 
all freedom of thought, and has resolutely opposed any idea 
of this world being governed by advance towards the recog- 
nition of truth.” Nevertheless this same institution was re- 
garded by him as a kind of protective step-mother, for he 
says he lived under the protection, not of the Austrian 
State, but of the Catholic Church.s3 

Again in his Essay on Group Psychology, the two exam- 
Ples Freud takes of typical artificial groups are the Army and 
the Catholic Church. As a rule, he remarks, a person is not 
consulted, or is given no choice, as to whether he wants to 
enter such a group; any attempt at leaving it is usually met 
with persecution or with severe punishment, or has quite 
definite conditions attached to it. In the Catholic Church, 
Christ, the Head, stands to the individual members of the 
group of believers in the relation of a kind of elder brother. 
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He is their father surrogate. All the demands that are made 
upon the individual are derived from the love of Christ. 
From this love he is supposed to become capable of loving 
the other members of the Church. But, Freud observes, 
“those people who do not belong to the community of 
believers, who do not love Christ, and whom He does not 
love, stand outside this tie. Therefore a religion, even if it 
calls itself a religion of love, must be hard and unloving to 
those who do not belong to it. Fundamentally, indeed, every 
religion is in the same way a religion of love for all those 
whom it embraces; while cruelty and intolerance towards 
those who do not belong to it, are natural to every 
religion.” 64 

Consciously, then, Freud considered Catholicism as 
synonymous with intolerance, suppression, anti-semitism, as 
well as with power and protectiveness. Unconsciously there 
was, apparently, some attachment, thinks P. J. R. Dempsey. 

We know already the part played by the so much loved 
Nannie in Freud’s childhood experiences. The Easter Sun- 
days in the Marienkirche at Freiberg are present in Freud's 
flirtation with the Vatican, in his regarding the Catholic 
Church as a protective step-mother (isn't a nurse, as I have 
pointed out, a second mother?) and in his conscious revolt. 

His general atheistic-mystic attitude is of a different 
nature. In the concluding chapter we shall examine the 
special place that Freud holds in the history of Western 
thought. His education, his way of studying problems are 
conditioned by the extreme development of organicism. He 
himself belonged to a different class of sages and he knew it. 
In 1895 he wrote to Fliess that “one cannot do without 


e the courage to think new things before 


people who hav 
2 65 


they are in a position to demonstrate them. 
By digging in the unconscious Freud discovered—o 


rather rediscovered—the way of initiations. It was a costl 
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Process to learn a method so unlike the college methods 
taught since the Renaissance. Freud was not adapted to the 
wisdom he found. Beyond the death instinct there is either 
Nothingness or Eternal Life. 

Self-regulation, so much desired in all Psychoanalytic 
treatment, receives its force from a subtler world. Doesn't 
modern physics teach us that all matter is energy (i.e., in 
the old strict sense non-matter)? 

Freud is the last, and therefore the most aggressive, of 
the materialists. He is the first spiritualist —a very timid 
Spiritualist. Transition is always ambivalent. 

Civilization and its Discontents has summarized in its 
hundred pages all the melancholy of decadent humanity of 
the twentieth century. It is the Bible and the Gita of the 
atheist—an atheist on the eve of turning mystic. 


IV 


MOSES 


The same ambivalence is found in Freud's relation to 
Judaism. I do not mean “religion” in the obscure sense 
modern writers use this term, for, as Dr. A. A. Roback puts 
it, “race” is now taboo as a designation except as a skin- 
pigment reference.! Neither Roback, who is a practising 
orthodox Jew, nor Jones, who is a Welshman of the sceptical 
kind, shun the question. Here is the portrait given by Jones: 


A Gentile would have said that Freud had few overt 
Jewish characteristics, a fondness for relating Jewish 
jokes and anecdotes being perhaps the most prominent 
one. But he felt himself to be Jewish to the core, and 
it evidently meant a great deal to him. He had the 
common Jewish sensitiveness to the slightest hint of anti- 
Semitism and he made very few friends who were not 
Jews. He objected strongly to the idea of their being 
unpopular or in any way inferior, and had evidently 
suffered much from school days onward, and especially 
at the University from the anti-Semitism that pervaded 
Vienna. It put an end forever to the phase of German 
nationalistic enthusiasm through which he passed in 


early years.” 
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‘We soon meet the first contradiction. Jones tells us that 
Freud received instruction in Hebrew and the Bible. In fact 
his reverence for his old Hebrew teacher was very great. And 
yet on February 20, 1930, he writes to Roback: 


I had such a non-Jewish upbringing that today I am 
not even able to read your dedication which is evidently 
in Hebrew characters. In later years I have often regretted 
this gap in my education.3 


On the other hand most of Freud’s friends were Jews. 
Jung and Jones were the only Gentiles in the early group of 
Psychoanalysts. Jung left soon. Jones became an honorary 
Jew. He related in his Memoirs the following anecdote: 


When the Nazis took Possession of Vienna one of the 
urgent problems that arose was how to help the patients 
of the Psychoanalytical Clinic there. The Nazis said we 
might for the moment continue to treat them, but that 
the Directorship of the Clinic must be in “Aryan” hands. 
On inquiring about Dr. Sterba, one of our colleagues who 


happened to be a Gentile, I was told he had left for 
Switzerland, whereupon 


exclaimed: “0 
fort.” 4 


» to the general amusement, I 
weh, unser einziger Shabbes-Goy ist 


Novw, is it possible to maintain, as Jung did in 1942, that 
Psychoanalysis is a “Jewish science’? 


In a letter to the Swiss Pastor and Psychoanalyst, Oskar 
Pfister, Freud asks almost challengingly: “By the way, how 
comes it that none of all the Pious people discovered Psy- 
choanalysis; why did they have to wait for a quite godless 
Jew?” Pfister rather naively answers “In the first Place you 
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are not a Jew, which my endless admiration for Amos, Isaiah, 
the author of Job and the Prophets makes me greatly regret; 
and in the second place, you are not so godless, since whoever 
lives for the truth lives in God,” and ends up in proper 
goodwill fashion, “There never was a better Christian.” 

Despite the assimilatory background of Freud and his 
circle, what treasures of Jewish lore have unwittingly left 
their hall-mark on psychoanalysis? 

I pointed out earlier that Freud’s Eros is a Hassidic 
concept. Of course, it may be argued that Freud knew more 
of Plato than of Hassidic tradition. 

What especially struck me is the theory of lapses. I found 
its origin in several legends of the Prague ghetto. Let us 
take, for instance the story called The Poisoned Matzos.5 This 
is how it starts: “It was in the year 5344" (1584). Just as 
Rabbi Loew was saying his prayers in the Alt-Neu synagogue 
on the evening of Erev Pessach, he read in his prayer-book: 
“He made sour the times” instead of “He changed the times.” 
When he became aware of his error, Rabbi Loew felt very 
frightened. 

He interpreted his misreading as an inner warning that a 
great danger threatened the Jewish community. So he sent 
out his golem to find out what was wrong.” 

The warning turned out to be true. After many adven- 
tures it was discovered that the antisemitic monk Thaddeus 
had paid two handymen who started out to poison the matzos. 
Of course all ends well. The criminals are hanged and the 
Jewish community is saved. Rabbi Loew says: “Now if in my 
evening prayer I had not mistaken one word for another a 
great calamity would have befallen all the Jews of Prague.” 

It may be retorted that Rabbi Loew was a clairvoyant and 
a prophet. Well, haven't most techniques of depth-psychol- 
dreams and Rohrschach’s inkblots, an ancestor 
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ogy, including 


among soothsayers? And wasn’t Joseph a forerunner of 
analysis when he interpreted Pharaoh’s nightmares? 

Ernest Fraenkel, one of my pupils, has written an interest- 
ing study on the Freudian notions compared to some classical 
concepts of the Talmud and to well-known commentaries by 
Maimonides, Rashi, and other rabbis.® The doctrine of the 
unconscious is already formulated in the Babylonian 
Talmud. According to that document, the soul exists before 
the baby is born. All the spirits who are awaiting incarnation 
Teside in a part of heaven where they are instructed in the 
Wisdom of the Torah. The teaching continues during the 
mother’s pregnancy. On the day of its birth the infant 
receives a Slap in the mouth, and at that very moment all 
the knowledge it has acquired becomes unconscious and will 
have to be learned again during lifetime. 

Whatever hostility on the conscious level Freud may have 
shown towards the external manifestation of Judaism, 
namely its religion (contends Fraenkel), Freud’s unconscious 
Was, nevertheless deeply influenced by the Jewish style of 
thought. Oedipal fixation can be seen in the story of Isaac, 
Who became consoled for his mother's death only after he 
married Rebecca. 

Fraenkel translates libido by the Hebrew word deb- 
hequouth. It comes from the root DBQ, which has given the 


verb dabhog used in Genesis IIL, 24 to express the attraction 
man has for his wife.7 


In the foregoing chapter I mentioned Dempsey’s 
hypothesis of a repressed wish in Freud to turn Catholic. I 
said then that it may be traced back to Freud’s infantile 
fixation to his second mother, the much beloved nurse, 
Nannie. Dempsey founded his hypothesis on Freud’s dreams 
about Rome. These dreams, however, have received another 
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interpretation. By identifying himself with Hannibal and 
Masséna,8 Freud realized the secret wish to conquer Rome. 

Still Dempsey’s hypothesis cannot be quite dismissed—at 
least not that part of it implying the secret fact that Freud 
was sometimes tired of being Jewish. Must we then accept 
Helen Puner’s statement in her biography of Freud, to the 
effect that Freud resented being a Jew? 

Jones has taken great pains to refute this. I am afraid 
that the arguments of the great psychoanalyst are not very 
Ppsychoanalytical. He takes into account only the conscious 
sayings and behaviour of Freud. It is more important to 
ascertain the unconscious drives that run underground. 


Moses, I believe, embodies Freud’s ideal ego. Why should 
the greatest Jew of modern times de-Judaize the greatest Jew 
in history? What could have prompted Freud to deprive the 
Jews both of their national hero and of their national dis- 
covery of monotheism, at the very time Hitler was trying to 
exterminate them? What provoked Freud to make Moses 
out to be a distinguished Egyptian—perbaps a prince, a 
priest or governor—who put himself at the head of the 
enslaved and despised Israelites, and steered their destiny, 
giving them the religion which a former enlightened Pharaoh 
had imposed upon his subjects, a strict monotheism? That 
such a religion did not appeal to the polytheistic Egyptians 
is evidenced by the fact that shortly after his seventeen-year 
reign came to a close in 1358 B.C., every attempt was made 


by the vindictive priests of Ammon to eradicate all traces 


of the heretic king. 
Doesn't it appear as though Freud were saying uncon- 


sciously, “Now, look, TI have nothing to do with you, Jews. 
Just as Moses was not born from humble Jews, I am also not 
a Jew, but a man of royal descent’? 
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Now, doesn’t every genius feel himself of royal, that is of 
sacred descent? In antisemitic Vienna, being Jewish had a 
social implication. The superior classes did not mix with 
Jews. About this time Freud started to keep his would-be 
friends at a distance. He could be very scathing, as the 
antisemitic remark he made concerning the ungrateful Adler 
shows. In his reply to Arnold Zweig, who had expressed how 
moved he was by Adler's death, Freud wrote: “I don't 
understand your sympathy for Adler. For a Jew-boy out of a 
Viennese suburb a death in Aberdeen is an un-heard-of 
career in itself, and a proof of how far he had got on. The 
world really rewarded him richly for his service in having 
contradicted psychoanalysis.” 9 


It may be argued that Freud, being an honest scientist, 
could have reached no other conclusion from the data at 
hand. What archaeologists, what historians, gave him the 
backbone of his thesis? Breasted was a great Egyptologist. 
Ernst Sellin contends that the original Moses was killed 
in the desert and that a second Moses, a Midianite, initiated 
the tribes of Israél into the rites of a Jehovah cult, at 
Meribah-Qadesh. Ernst Sellin was not only a distinguished 
professor at the University of Berlin, but an international 
authority on the Old Testament and the author of many 
scholarly books. Eduard Meyer too, whom Freud often cites, 
was an archaeologist of world renown. It must be stated, 
however, that neither Sellin nor Meyer were sympathetic to 
the ancient Hebrew civilization. Besides, Sellin’s theory of 
Moses’ murder is based on somewhat flimsy evidence, viz. 
a cryptic verse in Hosea. 

Now, why did Freud draw on these two authorities 
rather than on others? It seems as though he answered this 
question indirectly in his Moses and Monotheism. 
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I have often been vehemently reproached for not 
changing my opinions in later editions of my book, since 
more recent ethnologists have without exception dis- 
carded Robertson Smith’s theories and have in part 
replaced them by others which differ extensively. I would 
reply that these alleged advances in science are well 
known to me. Yet I have not been convinced either of 
their correctness or of Robertson Smith’s errors. Con- 
tradiction is not always refutation; a new theory does 
not necessarily denote progress. Above all, however, I 
am not an ethnologist, but a psychoanalyst. It was my 
good right to select from ethnological data what would 
serve me for my analytic work. The writings of the highly 
gifted Robertson Smith provided me with valuable points 
of contact with the psychological material of analysis 


and suggestions for the use Of It. 


The question is, of course, whether Smith's data were 
“data” at all, or merely private opinions. We shall see in 
chapter V why Freud selected Robertson Smith. 

For Moses, at any rate, his choice of anthropological 
authorities is one-sided. Dr. A. A. Roback reproaches Freud 
for being “a bit shaky on his Jewish lore.” He quotes 
many traditional stories about Moses. 


Any orthodox old Jewess in Vienna could have told 
Freud scores of legends about Moses which she and her 
mother read in the Yiddish Seyfer Huyoshor or in the 
Gedulas Moishe (Ascension of Moses). There are whole 
s devoted to the legendary tradition which grew 
“godly man” Moses—Divre Hayamim shel 
olem, P’tiras Moshe (in Yiddish 
f reading Neshika Moishe 


treatise 
up around the 
Moshe Rabeynu alav hash 
I have the faint recollection 0. 
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i.e., Kiss of Moses, the belief being that Moses, loath to 
die and pleading with God to let him live, gave up his 
soul as a result of a divine kiss—the motif, I fancy, is at 
the bottom of the Judas Iscariot episode in the New 
Testament); and the already mentioned Gedulas Moishe 
(Hebrew and Yiddish) as well as a Midrash Rabah 
(D’varim).12 


Roback gives also a very interesting comparison of texts: 


It is regrettable that Freud did not acquaint himself 
with the essay on Moses by Ahad Ha-Am in the third 
volume of his Al Parashat D’rakhim. Perhaps he would 
then have picked up the thread at another point and 
recognized Moses for what he had become rather than 
for what he may have been. 

That Sellin, Freud’s authority, read Ahad Ha-Am’s 
fine disquisition (published first in 1904, and in bis 
collected essays a year before Sellin’s book on Moses 
appeared) will be clear to anyone who takes the trouble 
to compare the two works; for such a Parallel in style 
and content can scarcely be a matter of chance. 

Like Ahad Ha-Am, Sellin asks a series of questions 
regarding the status of the man, and, relying on other 
investigators, or rather interpreters, comes to a negative 
conclusion in every instance. 

But in Ahad Ha-Am’s portrait, the figure of Moses 
is at least not reduced to that of a mere herdsman, albeit 
inspired; for he fastens his gaze upon the last verse in 
the Bible as the legend which describes Moses most ade- 
quately, namely, “There never arose another prophet 
among Israel like Moses.” That is the clue which Sellin 
either missed or rejected, and as Freud leaned heavily 
on Sellin, this support was overlooked.13 
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To these grievances Jones replied in his letter of February 
5, 1956: 


In his later years he had a way of being very selective 
in his quotations, using only those he wanted to support 
a particular point and not reviewing the general literature 
as in his earlier years. This habit was connected with the 
small store of energy he had left and his conciseness. You 
and others, for instance, reproach him with not having 
used various Hebrew sources of Moses legends, which 
he had no opportunity to investigate. There was little 
left of his strength when he was eighty-two. 

You raise the question of his motive in writing the 
book. I can say what started him off, apart from his 
long-standing interest in the figure of Moses and his 
obvious identification with it. It was the Nazi persecution 
of the Jews in 1933-34 and their doctrine that the Jews 
were a distinct and evil species of mankind. This set 
Freud wondering, though probably not for the first 
time, on what constitutes the essence of Jewishness, and 
how it had been evolved historically, and why it should 
have led to so much persecution.¥ 


I do not agree with Jones, any more than I did with 
Laforgue in my previous chapter. Old age is not a sufficient 
explanation. That The Future of an Illusion is Freud’s worst 
book, I quite admit. What I deny is that he bad lost his 
«Durchschlagskraft.” Five years after the Future of an 
Illusion he published his masterpiece: Civilization and its 
Discontents. Moses and Monotheism, which he wrote at the 
age of eighty-two is a much better work than Totem and 
Taboo which he composed at fifty-seven. The scientific 
references are as bad in both. Psychoanalysts should look for 


unconscious motivations. 
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Old age and fatigue are mechanistic explanations. They 
are not necessary conditions of a parapraxis. Freud himself 
dealt long ago with the subject. 


The slip can occur equally well during good health, 
and in a completely normal state. These somatic elements 
are of importance only insofar as they favor and facilitate 
the particular psychic mechanism of the slip. To illustrate 
this connection I once used a comparison which I shall 
repeat today, since I can think of no better example. Let 
us suppose that while crossing a lonely square on a dark 
night I am attacked by a thief who steals my watch and 
Purse, and that when subsequently complaining to the 
police about this malefactor, whose face I was unable to 
see, I make the statement: “Loneliness and darkness have 
Just robbed me of my valuables.” The police lieutenant 
might well reply: “It seems to me that You are wrong in 
holding to this ultra-mechanistic explanation. We should 
be better off in representing the situation as follows: 
protected by the darkness, and aided by solitude, an 
unknown thief has robbed you of your valuables. In 
Your case the most important thing is to catch the thief; 


only then will we have any chance of regaining the 
Objects he stole from you.” 1s 


Why can’t we find any fault with regard to references or 
to methods in any of the clinical or Psycho-pathological works 
of Freud? The professional Superego, with its conditioned 
reflexes, prevents all other drives from disturbing its activ- 
ities. Now protohistory was a foreign science for Freud. 
At any rate he had to take his cue from some other author. 
No sure reaction set in from youth that allowed him a free 
rational decision between different sources. Therefore re- 
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pressed drives had an easy gap to enter in so-called scientific 
arguments and play havoc among them. His stubborn pref- 
erence for Robertson Smith's theories isn’t even a good 
rationalization. 

It reminds me of the lady who used to write “dilemna.” 
When I made her conscious of the wrong spelling, she just 
said: “I have always written “dilemna” and there is no reason 
why I should change my habits. Besides “dilemna” is much 
prettier than dilemma, don’t you think so?” 

No, I didn’t. Since the lady became my patient, we soon 
found out why she thought “dilemna” was “much prettier.” 

It is only when we know Freud’s unconscious conflicts 
between 1936 and 1938 that we shall be able to answer the 
question why he chose certain authors and not others. 

The strangest thing about Moses and Monotheism is that 
Part III stands well by itself, that it is a genuinely Freudian 
essay, that to present the most important finding in it, ie. 
the return of the repressed, only Moses’ murder was neces- 
sary, and that it mattered very little whether Moses was 
Jewish, Egyptian or Midianite. The Third Part alone is truly 
psychoanalytical. Why Freud went out of his way to start 
protohistorical controversies is a problem in itself. 

This second problem brings grist to the mill. Parts I and 
II are as gratuitous as the “joke” which had given rise to 
his paper on Michelangelo. It appeared in Imago in 1914 
(Vol. HI) and was prefaced by the following editorial note: 


Although this paper does not, strictly speaking, con- 
form to the conditions under which contributions are 
accepted for publication in this Journal, the editors 
have decided to print it, since the author, who is per- 
sonally known to them, belongs to psychoanalytic circles 
and since his mode of thought has in point of fact a 
certain resemblance to the methodology of psychoanalysis. 
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Why did Freud write this paper, in which he does not 
use the psychoanalytic method? Why did he have to hide 
behind this anonymity? Erich Fromm suggests that the Moses 
figure was of great emotional importance to Freud, yet an 
importance which was not clearly recognized consciously, and 
against the recognition of which there must have existed a 
considerable resistance. 

In Moses and Monotheism, therefore, the last part alone 
gives conscious, planned scientific truth. The gratuitous 
Parts I and II contain auto-biographical secret information. 
‘Their scholarly appearance is a game of hide-and-seek. The 
references to Sellin and Meyer are there to mask Freud’s 
personal retreat to solitude, as though he was shouting out: 
“Not me, not me, it is Sellin and Meyer who are revealing 
that I, Freud, alias Moses, have put a great distance between 
the Jews and me.” 

That is why he starts his essay with an apology: “To 
deny a people the man whom it Praises as the greatest of 
its sons is not a deed to be undertaken lightheartedly— 
especially by one belonging to that People. No consideration, 
however, will move me to set aside truth in favor of supposed 
national interests.” 

At eighty-two Freud was surely becoming conscious of 
his identification with Moses. As a matter of fact, as far 
back as January 17, 1909, he had written that Jung was to be 
the Joshua destined to explore the promised land of psy- 
chiatry, which Freud, like Moses, was only permitted to 
view from afar. 


Why did Freud, at eighty-two, wish to increase the 
distance between the Jews and himself? 

Every genius feels a stranger to his family and to his 
race. As time goes on he recoils into solitude. No one is a 
prophet in his own home. 
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There may be other occasions where one is at variance 
with one’s fellow countrymen. During certain plebiscites I 
felt very un-French. After all why should Socrates be re- 
sponsible for the idiots who happen to be born on the same 
soil or in the same race, or in the same pattern of culture? 
He who makes common cause with his compatriots turns 
them also into scapegoats when he meets ingratitude or 
frustration. Contact goes both ways. A genius is beyond 
space and time. 

Many authors have considered the Moses ident:ication 
in the light of the Oedipus complex. Looked at in this light, 
Freud’s denationalization of Moses may be interpreted as a 
revolt against the father. I do not deny the revolt against the 
father in the challenging statement: “I, Moses-Freud, have 
nothing to do with my Jewish fathers." This, however, is 
only an overdetermination. 

Freud’s minor identifications, such as those with 
Hannibal or Masséna, truly belong to the next chapter where 
I discuss the Father problem. Moses in Freud’s life goes far 
beyond the Oedipal situation. Moses represents his existential 
mission, that mission probably already at work prior to his 
birth. The identification with Moses, in my hypothesis, is 
to be sought more in metaphysical than in psychological 
realms. Moses is Freud's fate. 

Freud, as I have hinted at before, had by nature a literary 
temperament rather than a scientific, abstract, dry type of 
humanity. He is the only thinker who is easier to understand 
than his commentators. He is a good stylist. The only dis- 
tinction he ever won was not a scientific, but a literary prize 
(the Goethe Prize). We have seen how he (who is so irreverent 
toward every other branch of human activities) becomes 
reverent when he speaks of art and beauty. Jones tells us 
that Leonardo da Vinci was Freud’s favorite book.!8 This 


gives us the clue. 
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If we examine identification from the standpoint of 
mission and fate, Leonardo da Vinci is also part of Freud’s 
ideal ego. In this case Freud was spared the ungrateful task 
of juggling with protohistorical complexities. Leonardo da 
Vinci has this in common with Moses: his father is unknown. 
He is a solitary genius. 

What encouraged Freud to identify himself with 
Leonardo da Vinci, was the fact that the great Florentine was 
both artist and scientist. Of course it would be as unfair 
to overemphasize Freud’s literary side as to stress only his 
scientific temperament, as did his biographers. Freud has 
both. This is a very rare combination. Indeed there are, 
besides Freud, only two examples of such a double nature: 
Leonardo da Vinci and Goethe. Freud admired them both. 

Now, among the professions, architecture is the only 
discipline that partakes both of art and science. Architecture, 
I understand, was one of Freud’s chief interests in his 
younger days. If it be true that children often express in 
their vocation the unfulfilled wishes of their parents, then it 
is of some importance to state that Freud’s Son, Ernst, is a 
well-known architect in London. 

The reason why such eminent biographers as Jones, 
Fromm and Roback were hampered in their interpretations 
of Moses and Monotheism is they failed to take into account 
the literary temperament in Freud. Most Psychoanalysts 
overlook the fact that the secret Personality of an author 
is in his books and not in his public behavior or his public 
utterings. A man who has a mission lives only for his works. 
‘They are himself. In everyday existence he is just an autom- 
aton that has learned the right masks to wear in society. 
The real Freud is Moses on Mount Sinai. Between himself 
and other men, be they Israelites, Levites or pagans, he has 
interposed the whole height of the mountain. 
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The last act of a man is his last message. In March 1939 
Freud wrote to Hanns Sachs: “The Moses is not an unworthy 
leavetaking.” 

Moses and Monotheism is for Freud what Astapovo is for 
Tolstoi, Sodome et Gomorrhe for Giraudoux, or even the 
religious burial service demanded by Edouard Herriot after 
half a century of anticlerical battles. 

In Moses Freud is “within himself what eternity at last 
has made of him.” 9 In Eternity a genius is without father, 
without mother, without family, without nation, without 
race and even without church. Just Moses. Just Freud. 

Before death a man’s energies condense round his essen- 
tial being and make him become what he is. All the tend- 
encies that have been refused expression, whether repressed 


unconscious, or consciously controlled by a severe will 
in an action. They become a 


ted out in the supreme fire- 
s death a man is at last free 


and 
power, come out in a book, 
kind of testament, which is ac 
works of life. On the day of hi. 


to live totally. 
At the small railway-station of Astapovo Tolstoi died as 


the hermit and the monk he really was in the midst of 
mundane life. Giraudoux, after giving in all his dramas an 
ideal and romantic view of sexual relations, confessed, in his 
the hatred between man and woman. President 
at all his life he had been a false 
enomenon. It is impossible to 
ks at the door. For Freud 


last play, 
Herriot found out th 
atheist. Life is a social Pt 
cheat oneself when death knoc 
the “moment of truth” contained—Moses. 

Life is like a book. Preface and conclusion are analogous. 
In the preface, truth looks simple because it is as yet un- 
differentiated. It is simple in the conclusion, but that is 
because it has attained its final development. On its way it 
grows complicated, it is wounded by the obstacles encoun- 
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tered, it contradicts itself, it breaks under the strain of its 
search for a harmonious synthesis. 

Man cannot escape such dialectics. He is simple at birth 
and on his deathbed. The baby opens its eyes on its final 
project. Mother, love, food are the same thing. There are 
no problems. Before death he will become identified with 
his own universe. Between these two poles of his secret life 
he is smashed to pieces in the complexity of everyday 
Problems. He fights against himself and others. He is divided 
by his own doubts, lost in the midst of antinomies. He 
becomes a hundred people. He is torn by conflicts before 
he can become again one, a richer unity. 

That Freud should have set out the valuable doctrine 
of the return of the repressed in his last work is not without 
significance. It means the integration of childhood in the 
universal embrace of the wise old man. Now Moses can die. 
He has received God’s kiss. 

Moses and Monotheism is Freud’s deathbed confession. 
In it are engraved the secret hieroglyphs of the total Freud. 
Like the great leader of the Jews, he, too, has led the people 
to the promised land without reaching it himself. He has 
experienced their ingratitude without giving up his mission. 
It is only after his death that Psychoanalysis spread success- 
fully all over the world. 

Doesn't this apply, however, to the works of all geniuses? 
How can they who live already in the eternal world of 
Platonic ideas charm the hasty Passer-by who is engrossed 


in keeping up with the Joneses? No today is yet prepared to 
understand the morrow’s truth. 


In the second century B.C. there lived at Ephesus, 
Artemidorus, who wrote a best seller on dreams. Freud 
praised him highly since adumbrations of his own theory are 
found in the Ephesian author's book. In fact, Freud himself 
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acknowledged that the oneirological approach of Artemi- 
dorus was nearer to his own Interpretation of Dreams than 
the organicist explanations of dreams current in nineteenth- 
century medical circles. 

Now in a truly Freudian way Artemidorus stated, “If a 
poet dreams he is dying, it is a very good omen; it means 
that he will become famous, for it is only when poets have 
finished their life that they get great renown and that their 
name spreads abroad.” 

In organizing his solitude, in climbing up a mountain, 
far away from his countrymen, Freud was preparing himself 
for the Promised Land. He had been afraid of death, because 
in the depth of his heart he desired it. That is why he 
discovered the death instinct. He felt it, just as he felt the 
consolation of Art, the only consolation left to the atheist. 


To become immortal, a genius must first die. 
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¥ 


FREUD'S RELATIONSHIP TO HIS FATHER AND 
MOTHER 


A general survey of Freud's biography leaves the reader 
puzzled and somewhat uneasy. Freud was not Freudian in his 
life. He certainly did not show that social adaptation which 
has become one of the basic tenets of modern psychoanalysts. 

Freud generally Puts his foot in it. Each time there is 
something that would be better left unsaid, he says it. He 
tells Jews that Moses is not Jewish. He tells Americans that 
America has produced nothing worth-while except tobacco. 
He is tactless in a most unscientific way. One wonders how 
a man who is so enthusiastic about reason and method can 
indulge in such ridiculous Seneralizations. Even his excellent 
theories on sex were presented in so defiant and aggressive 
a Way as to provoke the indignation of his contemporaries. 

The same maladjustment in his relations with men is 
Obvious when we examine his career. On his return from 
Paris, he had great difficulties in getting a job in Vienna, 
largely because of personality problems. He quarrelled with 
most of his friends. He was afraid of rivals. Yet he himself 
chose the men who Were, sooner or later, bound to become 
ungrateful. Jones showed in his biography that Freud was 
no judge of character. This is a hard blow for depth 
psychology. 
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At other times Freud reveals quite delicate—almost 
feminine— shades of feeling. Dr. von Gebsattel, in a private 
conversation, told me of the following incident, which 
happened in his presence. It was at the Third International 
Congress of Psychoanalysis which took place in September, 
1911, in Weimar. Freud seemed quite pleased with it, for 
he wrote later that it “surpassed the previous ones in spirit 
and scientific fervour.” ! Indeed, a young enthusiast said in 
his speech: “In the presence of our great master, we all 
feel homosexual.” Freud, I am told, was very happy with 
this compliment. 

It is at the dinner which followed the session that the 
drama exploded. Very few people apart from Dr. von Geb- 
sattel had been invited. Jung had just come back from a trip 
to Egypt—the earliest endeavor to shed a psychoanalytical 
light on archaeological findings. Jung was telling how 
Amenhotep IV had erased his father’s cartouche, putting his 
own inscriptions in its place. 

Then and there Freud fainted. “We all surrounded him,” 
reported Dr. von Gebsattel. “All known remedies were used. 
When he came back to life, he looked miserable, like a 
forlorn child.” The first thing he said to Jung was: “J see, 
you want to kill the father and to take his place. You would 
like to erase my works as Amenhotep IV did with his father's 


cartouche.” 
It was only two years later that Jung left the International 


Psychoanalytical Association. Didn't Freud push him a little? 
Jung had been Freud’s favorite disciple. 


In all the facts I have mentioned above there is a common 
eud’s ambivalent relation to men. It is time 


denominator: Fr 
t Freud's father played in Freud's 


we examine what par 


childhood. 
The structure © 


f the Jewish family is patriarchal. It 
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began with Abraham. Every Jewish father is a son of 
Abraham and exercises Paternal sway with all the dignity 
and eminence of a patriarch. Moritz Rosenthal relates that 
one day he was having an argument with his father in the 
street, when they encountered Jakob Freud. “What, are you 
contradicting your father?” exclaimed Jakob. “My Sigmund’s 
little toe is cleverer than my head, but he would never dare 
to contradict me.” 2 

Considering that Freud’s mother was twenty years younger 
than her husband, it would be natural to assume that she 
was full of awe for the Patriarch. The husband in a Jewish 
family is a king, the wife a beloved handmaid ... in theory. 
In practice there are handmaids, even if twenty years 
Younger, (especially if twenty years younger) who rule the 
king. 

We have already analyzed the castrating and important 
Personality of Freud’s mother. Jakob on the other hand 
appears as a weak man rather than a Patriarch. The idol 
must have been entirely shattered the day the twelve year 
old Sigmund heard the following story. Jakob Freud was 
walking when a proud Austrian nobleman knocked off his 
fur cap, and shouted at him: “Jew, get off the pavement!” 

The little boy asked indignantly, “And what did you 
do?” His father replied: “I went into the roadway and 
Picked up my cap.” Freud, in relating this story, continued: 
“This struck me as unheroic conduct on the part of the big 

as holding the little boy by the hand. I 
tuation with another which fitted my 
the scene in which Hannibal's father, 
» Made his boy swear before the household 
Ngeance on the Romans. Ever since that 
time, Hannibal had a place in my fantasies.” 3 

This is, of course, a screen memory. Freud’s superior 
attitude towards his father is much older. At the age of 
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contrasted this si 
feelings better: 
Hamilcar Barca 


seven he deliberately urinated on his parents’ bed. On 
numerous occasions he had been trying to spy on parental 
intercourse and had been thrown out of the room. This 
time there was an aggressive outburst against the father, a 
symbolic act of taking possession of his parents’ bedroom. Of 
course the father got angry and said what so many fathers 
say to their sons: “This boy will never amount to anything.” 
Freud commented on this incident in the following way: 


This must have been a terrible affront to my am- 
bition, for allusions to this scene occur again and again 
in my dreams and are constantly coupled with enu- 
merations of my accomplishments and success, as if I 
wanted to say: “You see I have amounted to something 


after all.” + 


kind of egg-and-hen argument about 
n dubious. Freud himself has taught 
dency often expresses itself under 
t.8 The father’s challenge is not 
It is an effect. Most psycho- 


Now this is the 
which I have long bee 
us that an unconscious ten 
the mask of a passive even 


the cause of the son’s ambition. 
analysts today associate enuresis with ambition. In any case 


we must take it the other way round. It is often the child's 
behavior that provokes the parental reaction.” There is a 
chain here, and we haven't found the first link. We know 
already that at the age of two, when he was still wetting his 
bed, Freud was not at all impressed by his father’s scolding 
and just answered: “T'll buy you a beautiful new red bed in 
Neutitschein.” Who is the adult here, and who the baby? 
Doesn't little Sigmund console his father as though his father 
were a child? “Don't cry. Ill buy you anew toy.” Isn't Freud, 
at the age of two, having a feeling of superiority? And 
superiority with regard to whom? To the Patriarch of the 


family. 
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The only Patriarch in the Freud family is Sigmund. 
One does not become a Patriarch. One is born a Patriarch. 
And if one happens to be a patriarch in Mother’s womb, one 
will not accept criticism from anybody; one will refuse to 
acknowledge any superior, be he student, father, or even 
God. It is because Moses had a bad temper that he was not 
allowed to see the Promised Land. 

Here an important problem awaits us. The basic Freudian 
discovery is true. Of course early experiences build up the 
future man. But these early experiences may themselves be 
determined by something else. Call it heredity, like the 
biologists; constitution, like the arm-chair psychologists; mis- 
sion, like the mystics; existential project, like the phenome- 
nologists; or fate, like the romantics—I will not be tempted 
to start a barren discussion on that something which is still 
unknown to scientists and sages alike. 

Now Freud had a message for this world. He had genius 
and vitality. So why shouldn’t he have ambition to back 
them up? The only point that Psychoanalysis has to examine, 
is to what extent his environment gave him a sense of guilt 
for being ambitious and in what Way that guilt reacted on 
his development. 

This sense of guilt explains a great deal of his social 
maladjustments. He certainly harbored a strong resentment 
against his middle-class Jewish father, not because his father 
Was too severe, but because he wasn’t severe enough. So 
Freud could neither venerate him nor fight with him. The 
repression of aggressiveness towards a gentle father is much 
more traumatic than the repression caused by a tyrant. That 
has been evidenced by the neuroses Observed in children 
brought up by the Montessori method. 

Freud identified himself with revolutionary heroes, like 
General Masséna, or Cromwell the regicide. However he soon 
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began to admire more patriarchal heroes. He loved books 
on war, and in his youth considered a military career. So he 
identified himself also with Napoleon. Much later, when 
Ferenczi, Rank, Sachs and Jones were seated in the front 
row at one of his public lectures, Freud made a graceful 
little bow, waved his hand and murmured Napoleon's greet- 
ing: “Un parterre de rois.” * 

Just as Napoleon wrote to his mother: “You must live 
long, or else there will be nobody left who is superior to me,” 
in the same way Freud wanted to be a Patriarch, partly in 
order to keep his mother's love. In fact, in most Patriarchal 
societies the Mother is a sacred person. That is all that is left 
from the old Matriarchy which the Nomads conquered. 

Freud had an intense need to be loved. He had trans- 
formed need for his mother’s love into need for public 
admiration—which is a very classical projection. He had 
to be a Patriarch and he had to be loved. That is what 
gave to his relations with men-friends a flavor of latent 
homosexuality. This cannot be denied if one reads carefully 
the correspondence with Fliess. Their secret rendez-vous, 
their travels and their quarrels resemble the ambivalent ebb 
and flow of lovers. 

That is also why Freud failed in his relations with 
women, as we have seen in Chapter II. The only women who 
had some influence on him were mothers like his ever- 
protecting sister-in-law. He knew very little about women. 
His approach to their psychology is a patriarchal a priori. 
Even in the problem of woman’s sexual life he erred, as 
Melanie Klein and Karen Horney have shown. 

We understand now why he quarrelled with his disciples 
when they ceased to love him. I don’t know whether the 


* “A row of kings.” 
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horde described by Robertson Smith ever existed in the 
primaeval world—but it certainly existed in Freud’s school. 
He reconstituted his primaeval horde in his seminar. 


The greatness of Freud, however, is that he did form 
great disciples. When the pupil becomes a traitor to his 
master, he is really paying homage to him. It proves that the 
master has enabled his pupils to contradict him and to 
become masters themselves. The initiate always kills the 
initiator. This old wisdom contains a golden grain of PsYy- 
choanalytic truth. The analysand does not always liquidate 
his negative transference towards the analyst. It is normal 
that a boy should try to become independent of his teachers. 

Allendy has laid stress on Aristotle’s homosexuality. The 
traitor's complex is based on a homosexual fixation of the 
Pupil to his master.8 The pupil has castrating tendencies. He 
doesn't actually want to kill the master, but wishes, rather, 
to destroy his works —those works that were created outside 
his collaboration with the pupil. Thus Aristotle uses vou 
versus Plato's tpos, reason against emotion. 

Most of Freud’s students became Aristotles. That shows 
that Freud's theories were fruitful. He had to lead his 
followers to maturity, even if such a development proved 
against his own immediate interests. 

The horde, however, was firmly established. From the 
very beginning it had an affective structure. The brethren 
quarrel, and will do so for a long time, in Psychoanalytical 


circles. In his Memoirs Jones relates a very significant 
incident which took place in 1913. 


In this quandary Freud called together a meeting 
of his chief supporters to help him deal with the matter, 
Or, rather, requested Jung, as president of the LP.A., to 
convene it. Munich was chosen as the most central 
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meeting-place. Besides Freud and Jung, there were 
the latter’s secretary from Zurich, his cousin Riklin, 
Abraham from Berlin, Ferenczi from Budapest, and my- 
self. I was at the moment in Florence, and the date Jung 
put on his card to me was two days later than the actual 
one of the meeting. Luckily, Loeb, who was at the time 
with Freud, notified me of the real date, otherwise I 
should have had a November journey from Florence to 
Munich in vain. When I turned up on time I thought 
I saw Jung start a little. In speaking to Freud about it 
afterwards I remarked that it was no doubt an uncon- 
scious slip; Freud retorted that a gentleman wouldn't 
have that sort of unconscious.9 


This is much more than a bon mot. It introduces ethical 
values in the unconscious. Psychoanalysis soon became an 
ideological movement. Freud speaks almost in religious 
terms, like a missionary: 


But it is clear that precisely for this reason the centres 
of ancient culture, where the greatest resistance has been 
displayed, must be the scene for the final, decisive battle 
for psychoanalysis.!0 


Psychoanalysis in its training, in its method, is what in 
modern Western culture most resembles initiation. From 
initiation it has also taken what Freud called the “narcissism 
in minor differences.” 


Men clearly do not find it easy to do without satis- 
faction of this tendency to aggression that is in them; 
when deprived of satisfaction of it they are ill at ease. 
There is an advantage, not to be undervalued, in the 
existence of smaller communities, through which the 
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aggressive instinct can find an outlet in enmity towards 
those outside the group. It is always possible to unite 
considerable numbers of men in love towards one an- 
other, so long as there are still some remaining as objects 
for aggressive manifestations.1 


In the next chapter we shall see what a revolution Freud 
brought about in Western thought. It is not the one he 
consciously planned. He succeeded, however, in being the 
Moses who led the human race to the Promised Land. Under 
the disguise of a scientific leader, he had the true Messianic 
Spirit. 

Now, if I examine Freud’s life in the light of his Moses’ 
dream, my present chapter makes no sense. Personality 
Problems and social maladjustments belong to the clinical 
Picture of self-punishment and failure only in the case of the 
ordinary man. What is success for a Baudelaire? To be a 
millionaire or President of a company, 
d'Honneur or a Cadillac? Or to leave poems that will still 
be chanted centuries after his death? All decent societies 
give hemlock to their Socrates, for Socrates is impossible. To 
build a new truth one has to destroy the old one. Society is 


quite right in defending its conservative values. Socrates is 
right, too. 


to possess the Legion 


Freud is a mutation. There are no mutations without 
some trouble. Only you cannot ask Someone to adjust to 
Precisely the conditions he wants to change. Socrates must 
not be asked to adapt to the society of his time. He has to 
adapt to himself. Socrates has to adapt to his inner 
Freud has to adapt to Moses. 

Let me tell you the story of the greatest failure in history. 
Tt happened on the evening of the Crucifixion. St. John 
and Mary Magdalene were coming back from the Golgotha, 
where they had left Jesus after his agony had ended. 
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“daimon”; 


They encountered a young man clad in a long white 
robe. He was weeping his eyes out. “What's wrong? Can I 
help you?” enquired Mary Magdalene, who was always very 
charitable. The young man muttered between sobs: “I, too, 
am thirty-three. I, too, fished in the Lake of Tiberias with 
my disciples. I, too, preached on the Mountain. I, too, was 
tempted by the Devil and resisted his lures. I, too, fasted 
forty days. I, too, accomplished miracles. I, too, healed the 
blind and the paralytic. I, too, contradicted Pharisees and 
priests. IL, too, provoked the Romans as much as I could.” 
“So what?” asked St. John. The young man began sobbing 
again. “I was not crucified.” 

Freud is the type of man who out of five failures builds 
an immense triumph. 
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VI 


INVENTORS AND INVENTORIES 


For an intellectual creator there is a second childhood, 
Which has as much—if not more—influence on the develop- 
ment of his work as that assigned by orthodox Freudians to 
the three first years after birth: I mean of course the college 
period. 

In that light one may say that Paris is the cradle of 
Psychoanalysis. Ernest Jones stated that “the three months 
which the young Viennese neurologist spent in the Salpé- 
triere were the decisive turning-point in his life.” 1 On the 
same occasion Anna Freud disclosed that her father “had 
always considered his stay in Paris and his work at the 
Salpétriere as of the utmost importance in his life. He 
always remembered this hospital, for there he met daily an 
unforgettable and much admired master. It is there that 
were born the new and Tevolutionary ideas which influenced 
for ever his way of thinking.” 2 

As usual fate played tricks. One starts out in search of 
one thing, and something quite different appears. In 1885 
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Paris represented all the best in medical science. From the 
whole of the world, “from Samarcand and from the Antilles” 
young students flocked to the Salpétriere. Freud, too, came 
in order to attend Charcot’s lectures on Pathological An- 
atomy, but he learned many other lores from him. Charcot 
was the catalyst of the works germinating in Freud’s un- 
conscious. The genius in full glory opened the doors to the 
budding genius. 

Freud was impressed by his nosography. When he made 
the rounds with Charcot through the wards of the Salpétriére 
he wondered how the Master brought order into that 
museum of clinical facts. Freud was reminded of “Adam, 
who must have experienced in its most perfect form that 
intellectual delight so highly praised by Charcot, when the 
Lord led before him the creatures of Paradise to be named 
and grouped.” 3s 

There are two other contentions of Charcot’s which 
found their way into Freud’s heart. “He wondered how it 
happened that in the practice of medicine men could only 
see what they had already been taught to see.” 4 How won- 
derful it was suddenly to find new diseases! Creative minds, 
like those of Charcot and Freud, prefer what they have not 
been taught. 


One day a small group of foreign students brought 
up in the ways of German orthodox Physiology annoyed 
him by raising objections to his clinical innovations. 
That cannot possibly be, one of us interrupted him, that 
contradicts the theory of Young-Helmholtz. He did not 
reply. So much the worse for the theory, clinical facts 
rank first, and so forth. But he did say—leaving us deeply 
impressed—“La théorie, c’est bon, mais ca nempéche pas 
Wexister.” 5 
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The sexual etiology of the neuroses was also suggested 
to Freud by Charcot. 


At one of Charcot’s evening receptions, I happened 
to be standing near the great teacher at a moment when 
he appeared to be telling Brouardel some very interest- 
ing story from his day’s work. I hardly heard the begin- 
ning, but gradually my attention was seized by what he 
Was saying. A young married couple from the far East: 
the woman a confirmed invalid: the man either impotent 
Or exceedingly awkward. “Tdchez donc,” I heard Charcot 
repeating, “je vous assure, vous Yy arriverez.” * Brouardel, 
Who spoke less loudly, must have expressed his astonish- 
ment that symptoms such as the wife’s could have been 
produced in such circumstances. For Charcot suddenly 
broke in with great animation, “Mais dans des cas pareils 
C'est toujours la chose génitale, toujours... toujours .. . 
toujours”; ** and he crossed his arms over his stomach, 
hugging himself and jumping up and down on his toes 
several times in his own characteristic lively way. I know 
that for one second I was almost paralyzed with amaze- 


ment and said to myself, “Well, but if he knows that, 
Why does he never say so?" 6 


Freud learned a lot about hysteria and hypnotism. Hys- 
teria was not merely a pastime for extravagant actresses. 
Charcot was delighted to diagnose a case of hysteria in a 
German grenadier. 

Freud studied hypnotism not only with Charcot, but 
with Bernheim as well and that led him straight to his own 


* “Keep trying—I know you'll get there.” 
** “But sex is always at the bottom of such cases, always . . . always . . - 
always.” 
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method. Bernheim undertook the task of basing the theory 
of hypnotism on a broader psychological foundation and of 
making suggestion the nucleus of hypnosis. 

One day Freud was present at a rather strange experi- 
ence. Bernheim had hypnotized a man. “Tonight,” so Bern- 
heim told him, “You'll open your umbrella in the Opera 
during the show. You will forget all about this seance.” 

The post-hypnotic suggestion was a success. The man 
did indeed open his umbrella during a show in the Opera, 
but was at his wit’s end to know why he did so. That function 
of rejecting and keeping something out of consciousness gave 
Freud the first idea of repression. When friends insisted: 
“Why did you open your umbrella in the Opera?” the man 
finally replied: “I thought somebody in the crowd had torn 
the silk. That's why I wanted to examine the inside of my 
umbrella. I had to see if everything was right.” And that 
was the first rationalization Freud met. 

We now can see how psychoanalysis was in the making 
during Freud’s trip to France. He took all the zest out of 
hypnosis. He took all there was to take and then he aban- 
doned it. Why? Resistance was necessary, and consciousness, 
too. Freud wanted the man to be capable of telling why he 
opened the umbrella and also capable of refusing to tell it. 
The transition from hypnosis to psychoanalysis represents 
the passage from dictatorship to democracy. Freud described 
the working out of his method. 


One notices a resistance then making itself evident 
in opposition to the work of analysis and inducing a 
failure to recall memories in order to frustrate it. The 
use of hypnosis is bound to hide this resistance; the his- 
tory of psychoanalysis proper, therefore, begins with the 
new technique that dispenses with hypnosis. Considered 
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theoretically, the fact that this resistance coincides with 
an amnesia leads inevitably to that view of unconscious 
mental activity which is peculiar to psychoanalysis and 
after all distinguishes it quite clearly from philosophical 
speculations about the unconscious. It may thus be said 
that the theory of psychoanalysis is an attempt to account 
for two observed facts that strike one conspicuously and 
unexpectedly whenever an attempt is made to trace the 
symptoms of a neurotic back to their sources in his past 
life: the facts of transference and of resistance. Any line 
of investigation, no matter what its direction, which 
recognizes these two facts and takes them as the starting 
Point of its work may call itself psychoanalysis.” 


In 1904, he defined clearly the difference between the old 
and the new technique he was proposing. 


There is, actually, the greatest possible antithesis 
between suggestive and analytic technique—the same 
antithesis that in regard to the fine arts the great Leo- 
nardo da Vinci summed up in the formulas: Per via di 
fporre and per via di levare. Painting, says Leonardo, 
works per via di porre, for it applies a substance—par- 
ticles of color—where there was nothing before, on the 
colorless canvas; sculpture, however, proceeds per via di 
levare, since it takes away from the rough stone all that 
hides the surface of the statue contained in it. The 
technique of suggestion aims in a similar way at pro- 
ceeding per via di porre; it is not concerned with the 
origin, strength and meaning of the morbid symptoms, 
but instead, it superimposes something—a suggestion— 
and expects this to be strong enough to restrain the patho- 
genic idea from coming to expression. Analytic therapy, 
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on the other hand, does not seek to add or to introduce 
anything new, but to take away something, to bring out 
something; and to this end concerns itself with the 
genesis of the morbid symptoms and the psychical con- 
text of the pathogenic idea which it seeks to remove.8 


The only thing which remains from the hypnotic period 
is the couch. The analysand lies on the couch. Behind him 
is the silence of the invisible presence. It is often argued 
that Freud invented that situation because he couldn't stand 
patients gazing at him the whole day. One may remember, 
of course, that the Israelites were not allowed to stare at 
Moses while he blessed them. It is possible even to ascribe 
a cause in keeping with analytical logic for the fact that for 
the Jews and the Muslims God must remain invisible. In 
Asia and Africa the mothers of the nomadic tribes carry 
their infants attached to their backs, so that the babies 
never see mama face-to-face. 

That may be a good anthropological explanation. It cer- 
tainly does not work for Freud. I shall attempt to suggest 
some other motive. That Freud objected to being looked at 
would tend to prove that this so-called “materialist"" was very 
sensitive on the subtle level and that unconsciously he felt 
the disturbance in the electro-magnetic field brought about 
by aggressive or insane gazing of “otherhood.” 

Everybody knows that the analytic dialogue takes place 
between the unconscious of the analysand and the uncon- 
scious of the analyst. Silence unites in the timeless the past, 
the actual and the future. Silence is both action and explana- 
tion: “I think of nothing.” The nothing signifies all in the 
sense of absence. “I speak too much.’”’ The “too much’’ means 
nothing. 

In the series of preconscious ideas, passing like lightning, 
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the analysand cannot give form to any. Each element escapes, 
as soon as he attempts to take hold of it. The psychoanalyst 
Says nothing. The patient feels lonely, awfully lonely. Him- 
self in front of himself. He has been rejected in the solitude 
that is demanded of all mystics, from the Kaivalya of the 
Yogis to the soledad of St. John of the Cross. 

Thus, unwittingly, Freud re-discovered the traditional 
form of immediate knowledge. Considering further the frus- 
tration which the analyst imposes upon the analysand, psy- 
choanalysis is a full-fledged asceticism. One is reborn a total 
man in a higher level, after some “dark night’ or some 
“descent into inner hell.” One bas to live again in front 
of a looking-glass one’s failures and one’s SOrTows. 

The day Jung resumed the face-to-face conversation be- 
tween doctor and patient he Passed from mysticism to 
theology. By Suppressing silence, solitude and couch, he 
directed psychological exploration into the superficial layer 
of society talk, academic discussion, moral preaching or at 
best, confession. Of course Jung formulated the doctrine 
of archetypes, but his face-to-face technique made fruitless 
the very ideas he Proposed. 

No matter how Paradoxical it may appear, it is Freud 
Who experiences fully the deep mystery of man, even when 
he denies it; and it is Jung who has built up the strongest 
armour of rational defense between the inner world and that 
well organized external world that brings us security. The 
Jungian, comfortably seated in an armchair, speaks intellec- 
tually of the archetypes. He does not live them in solitude 
and silence. The Freudian negates heaven and hell, but he 
lives them. The Jungian Sives a good lecture on paradise. 
‘Those who are frightened Prefer the lecture. 

Freud denies that he does what he does, but in spite of 
himself he does it. Jung does not do what he says he is doing. 
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He writes a scholarly book on what one should do. At times 
when we feel insecure, we read the book and hope that it 
will act magically. 


What is left of that Alexander’s Macedonian Empire 
which Freud's lieutenants are still fighting for? “What will 
they do with my theory after my death?” Freud said to me. 
“Will it still resemble my basic thought?” 

Every religion fosters heresies, but these heresies are 
already present as seeds in the original credo. From Freud 
two schools have sprung forth, and they are both entitled to 
call themselves Freudians. The first finds its origin in his 
defense mechanisms. It has made the Freudian concepts 
more and more abstract. It has introduced the rational 
element everywhere. It knows all about transference and 
countertransference. It knows all the tricks of the patient 
and the pitfalls of the treatment. For members of this school 
no mystery is left. 

The second family of heirs originated in Freud’s un- 
conscious. Its scions continue exploring the subway of 
immediate knowledge which he spontaneously discovered, 
but push onward beyond the point where he stopped, 
Ppanic-stricken by his sight of the new dimension. 

The orthodox Freudians are the keepers of the letter 
and the neo-Freudians the knights of the spirit. The first 
compile very honest and intelligent inventories. We could 
not do without them. The second are inventors. I remind you 
of what Freud wrote about them when he was young: “One 
cannot do without people who have the courage to think 
new things before they are in a position to demonstrate 
them.” 

It seems as though the neuroses themselves have changed, 
each time a defense mechanism has been shattered. We do 
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not see the same patients. As Frederick A. Weiss has put it: 
“The age of hysteria was followed by the age of psycho- 
somatics in which anxiety and conflict were mainly expressed 
in physical symptoms. In our times this has been followed by 
the age of alienation.” 9 

The term “alienation” is not used by Freud. But ina 
letter to Romain Rolland, written in 1936, Freud reports 
about an Entfremdungsgefuehl, a feeling of alienation, which 
he had experienced on the Acropolis. He sees it as an aspect 


of depersonalization. “The subject feels that... a piece of 
his own self is strange to him... The phenomenon is seen 
as serving the purpose of defense . . . as keeping something 


away from the ego.” 10 

Self-alienation in the modern sense, however, is the 
distance between the “thingified” man and the spontaneous 
men. All taboo is social. One may repress sexual instincts, as 
Was the case in the Freudian era, or some other tendencies 
in other times or other cultures. The conflict is always be- 
tween the social man and the universal man. Karen Horney, 
one of the first to analyze the basic modern problems, re- 
vealed the alienation in “the remoteness of the neurotic from 
his own feelings, wishes, beliefs and energies. It is a loss 
of the feeling of being an active, determining force in his 
own life. It is a loss of feeling himself as an organic whole 
+. an alienation from the real self.” 1 

It is obvious that the general Freudian Principle remains 
true; self-alienation originates in an infantile situation. The 
child has not been accepted as an individual. This is nothing 
really new. Lack of physical and emotional closeness and 
other wrong parent-child relationships have long been 
known. What has reactivated them to-day is a social element: 
the “‘thingification” of our Western society. Man is becoming 
more and more like a machine. Any attempt to feel per- 
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sonally in the dimension of universal man, means the danger 
of being isolated and ostracized. Self-alienation is therefore 
the defense mechanism par excellence. Dr. Frederick Weiss 
has given an excellent clinical picture of the modern 
symptoms: 


‘The alienated patient often is a good observer of him- 
self. Together with the therapist, he looks at himself as 
though he were a third person in the empty chair. He 
seems not to care about anything, not to desire anything, 
particularly anything to which he could get attached. 
Experiences are dissociated from feelings, feelings do not 
reach awareness. Events “happen” to him, as they happen 
to Camus’ “Stranger”: the death of his mother, the love 
of a girl, the fight, the murder. “It’s all the same to me,” 
he says again and again. No feeling is experienced, no 
joy, no longing, no love, no anger, no despair, no 
continuity of time and life, no self.!2 


The important point, I believe, is to trace a clear cut 
difference between alienation, which is a pathological 
phenomenon, and detachment, which is a mystical fact 
experienced in all religious behavior and in all creeds. There 
are two nirvanas which are at the opposite poles of human 
growth. 

These observations are already implied in Freud. The 
neo-Freudians alone have had the courage to explore this 
field without a priori. One of the outstanding neo-Freudians, 
Erich Fromm, has, in my opinion, continued the real Freud, 
when he writes: 


Just as one has recognized that the cure of a symptom 
and the prevention of future symptom formations is not 
possible without the analysis and change of the character, 
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one must also recognize that the change of this or that 
neurotic character trait is not possible without pursuing 
the more radical aim of a complete transformation of the 
person. It may very well be that the relatively disap- 
Pointing results of character analysis (which have never 
been expressed more honestly than by Freud in his 
“Analysis, Terminable or Interminable?”) are due 
precisely to the fact that the aims for the cure of the 
neurotic character were not radical enough; that well- 
being, freedom from anxiety and insecurity, can be 
achieved only if the limited aim is transcended, that is, 
if one realizes that the limited, therapeutic aim cannot 
be achieved as long as it remains limited and does not 
become part of a wider, humanistic frame of reference. 
Perhaps the limited aim can be achieved with more 
limited and less time-consuming methods, while the time 
and energy consumed in the long analytic process are 
used fruitfully only for the radical aim of “‘trans- 
formation” rather than the narrow one of “reform.” 13 


Fromm discovered what was known long ago to all ob- 
servers of the deep layers of man, namely that it is charac- 
teristic of all true insight in Psychoanalysis that it cannot 
be formulated in thought, while it is characteristic of all 
bad analysis that “insight” is formulated in complicated 
theories which have nothing to do with immediate 
experience. 

Freud came as close to the existential question as it is 
Possible for any Western Psychiatrist to approach it. The 
great tragedy of man is not the Oedipus riddle, but the 
separation from his mother and the universe as soon as he 
is born. His basic problem is to emerge from this isolation 
and to recover his contact with humanity and the cosmos. It 
is important to keep in mind that humanity is his deeper 
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self, and is quite opposed to the social man, which is a 
suggestion from outside and which, under the guise of uni- 
fication, is a subtler form of splitting up. 

Now there are only two answers to the existential question; 
regression to the mother’s womb or expansion beyond the 
capacity of supporting solitude, the cosmic union in the 
divine world. 

It is interesting to note how the three Freudian stages 
of the psycho-sexual development follow the classical road 
Of all initiations. Oral and anal fixations are pathological. 
Aren't they akin to the “‘coveting” which is a sin in all 
religions? And what is detachment in the Bhagavad Gita 
sense, if not the capacity for separation from mother and 
family? To attain the cosmic consciousness one has to be able 
to renounce the desire for possession. 

Nirvana, too, is not behind, but beyond. There is no 
question of returning to the uterus. No question, even, of 
being reborn in a new uterus. What the Hindu yogi or the 
Buddhist aims at is never to be reborn at all. The Nirvana— 
Or rather the Brahmanirvana—means literally the immersion 
of that which is divided into the unity of the higher self. 
It is just at the opposite of Nothingness. It is a richer life 
in another unmanifested, Eternal, “who is not destroyed 
when all beings are destroyed.” + Jt may be attained here 
and now. 

What Freud has re-discovered is the know thyself of 
Socrates and Plato, the search for the Eternal self of the 
Eastern philosophies. It is said that Freud continued his 
own analysis till his last day on earth. He himself confessed 
that “Psychoanalysis is an infinite process.” If, however, 
we refuse to grasp the infinite self in our depths, then 
psychoanalysis becomes an unfinished process. 

Now we see why Freud has aroused scandal round him. 
His disciples sometimes became more bitter than he. When 
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Freud’s enemies slandered him, and attacked in an ugly 
way his irreproachable private life, his pupils grew indig- 
nant: “It seems so unfair!” they said. Ferenczi tried to con- 
sole him. “Well, they are afraid now of you. Later on, it will 
calm down and they'll praise you.” 

Freud meditated a while, then murmured, “I don’t think 
so. They'll always throw stones at me. You see, I have 
troubled humanity's sleep.” 


That is true. Ever since 1900 Freud has prevented us 
from sleeping... 
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